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From The North British Review. 
1, Hore Lyrice. Poems chiefly of the 


Lyric kind. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
— Southey, Esq., LL.D. London, 
834 


2. The Poet of the Sanctuary. A Centen- 
ary Commemoration of the Labors and 
Services, Literary and Devotional, of 
the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. By Josiah 
Conder. London, 1851. 

In the gloomy reign of James II., the 
most diligent boy in the Grammar School of 
Southampton was a little Puritan. So tiny, 
that he would hardly have passed for eleven 
years of age, he was so grave and good, as 
to be at once a model and a reproof to his 
sturdier class-mates ; and, although in repose 
there was nothing peculiarly prepossessing 
in his pale face, with its prominent cheek- 
bones, and a forehead far from lofty, the 
moment that some hard question posed the 
form, the sparkling eye and the slight 
nervous figure quivering with the pent-up 
- answer, betrayed the genius and the scholar. 
Already he had made good proficiency in 
French, Latin, and Greek, and had delighted 
his mother, whilst he astonished his compan- 
ions, by ingenious acrostics and clever 1m- 
promptu stanzas; and altogether, with his 
quiet, docile disposition, and his precocious 
attainments, he made glad the heart of the 
Rey. Mr, Pinhorn, who, like many a discon- 
solate preceptor before and since, at last 
foresaw a dim and distant Ararat, and 
hailed the youth who should yet ‘‘ comfort 
him concerning his work and the toil of his 
hands.” 

The little Nonconformist, so dear to the 
good rector of All Saints, probably owed 
something of his early sedateness to his 
family circumstances. His father, a man of 
gentle and noble nature, and an excellent 
scholar, had kept a boarding-school ; but, 
whilst his first-born was a babe, he lay in 
prison to expiate his crime as a frequenter 
of conventicles. On the sunny days his 
wife used to come and sit on a stone near the 
cell of her husband, nursing her child ; and 
now that he was grown to be dux of the 
grammar school, whatever might be a 
father’s pride and pleasure, he was obliged 
to forego all personal share in superintend- 
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ing the education and forming the mind of 
his boy. For the last two years, Isaac 
Watts the elder had been a fugitive, hiding 
somewhere in London; and the best holi- 
day known in the household, was when @ 
letter arrived to assure them that he still 
had escaped from the hands of his persecu- 
tors. 

The ‘grandmother Lois’’ is often as 
influential on the opening mind as the 
‘‘mother Eunice.’’ Our young friend’s 
mother carefully taught him the Shorter 
Catechism, encouraged him to write verses, 
and helped him with his tasks; but the 
venerable lady of threescore and ten, in 
addition to the hold which maternal tender- 
ness takes upon the heart, had for her grand- 
son the fascination which saintly worth and 
a beautiful old age exert on a susceptible 
and imaginative childhood. The husband 
of her youth had been a gallant sailor. In 
‘‘the piping times of peace,’’ he wielded 
the pencil and played on the violin, and, 
with his wit and his traveller’s tales, he was 
the life of the friendly circle; but his 
favorite tune was the breeze whistling 
through the shrouds, and the roar of the 
cannon was the music which he could not 
resist. With Blake for his admiral, and 
with the Dutch for his foe, the young cap- 
tain hasted out to sea; but in the battle a 
shot penetrated the powder magazine, the 
ship blew up, and Mrs. Watts was a widow. 
And now, in her old age, her grandson loved 
to hear the story of those terrible sea-fights, 
and how his bold ancestor had fought with 
beasts as well as men ;—how, for instance, 
in the East Indies, he had once run into a 
river to escape from a tiger, but the enraged 
creature followed him, and it was only by 
putting forth a wild paroxysm of strength, 
and holding under water, till it was 
drowned, the head of the struggling mon- 
ster, that he saved his life. But deeply as 
such recitals stirred the listener’s spirit, they 
enkindled no emulous aspirations. To the 
cutlass and truncheon he preferred the 
captain’s flute and fiddle, and showed more 
disposition to copy his drawings, than to 
rival his deeds of naval daring. Had he 
been a strong and active boy, the nautical 
succession would have developed in boating 
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‘* pluck,”’ and pugilism. As it was, with 
the tarry-at-home necessities imposed by a 
feeble frame, it only imparted to the 
thoughtful lad a tinge of romance, and a 
certain tone of unselfish and chivalrous 
feeling. 

At last King James’ indulgence allowed 
the persecuted Nonconformist to return to 
his family. There he was cheered by the 
gentle virtues and studious dispositions of 
the ‘‘Isaac whom he loved,” and soon had 
the unspeakable satisfaction of finding that 
the lessons and musings of these carefully 
instructed and well guarded years had 
ripened into earnest piety. All along an 
affectionate onlooker might have hoped 
the best for a child so duteous and 80 
blameless; but it was not till his fifteenth 
year that his apprehension of the Gospel 
became so distinct, and his love to the 
Saviour so influential, as to mark to his 
own .ind the commencement of personal 
Christianity. 

Impressed with his piety and his promise 
of rare ability, a kind friend offered to send 
him to the University, if he would consent 
to study for the Church. But no one will 
wonder that Isaac Watts had *‘ determined 
to take his lot among the Dissenters.’’ He 
was no bigot. Many have felt more 
strongly on questions of religious worship 
and ecclesiastical government. But he had 
his preference; and, after all that his 
parents had done and suffered in the cause 
of Protestant Nonconformity, he would have 
felt it a filial treason, as well as an apostasy, 
to go over to the other side. Accordingly, 
as soon as he had learned all that his father 
and Mr. Pinhorn could teach him, he went, 
in his seventeenth year, to study at the Dis- 
senting Academy then kept at Newington, a 
pleasant village now nearly absorbed in 
London. 

At the time we speak of, and for nearly a 
hundred years thereafter, a Dissenting 
academy was a very simple and unostenta- 
ticus institution. Its local habitation was 
asually a plain but commodious building in 
& country town, or in some peaceful and 
sejuestered hamlet near the capital. The 
principal was a divine, judicious, experi- 
ene ed, and learned, whom the esteem of his 
bret hren had invited to the office, and who 

net. only combined in his single personality 
the; entire faculties of arts and theology, but 
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who was almost always a pluralist, discharg- 
ing, alongside his multifarious professorship, 
a diligent and effective pastorate. But it 
was really wonderful how much a conscien- 
tious student contrived to learn during a 
three-years’ sojourn in one of these unpre- 
tending colleges, His tutor was himself an 
adept. Perhaps he had studied under Peri- 
zonius and Witsius at Leyden, or had 
brought over their learned contemporaries 
at Utrecht and Franeker vast collectanea on 
all the mental and material sciences; and it 
was only a revival of his own earlier enthusi- 
asm to traverse those fields afresh in the 
society of his ingenuous and youthful com- 
panions. The inexorable bell rang at five in 
the morning, and the hours of prime were 
devoted to Hebrew and Jewish Antiquities, 
Euclid and Astronomy, Locke on the Under- 
standing and Heereboord’s Logic. Divinity 
lectures were interspersed with theses and 
discussions on controvertible points ; and, as 
@ preparation for the direct work of the 
ministry, the composition of sermons and 
the arts of communication were largely cul- 
tivated. During ‘school hours,” the lan- 
guage was Latin ; and a respectable scholar- 
ship must have been required in order to 
read the Hebrew Bible into Greek, as was 
the custom under some tutors. The system 
may not be adapted to modern times ; but, 
last century, most of the men who entered 
on their ministry fully furnished, came from 
these quiet but industrious seminaries. As 
one example, may be mentioned the 
Academy at Gloucester, where, out of six- 
teen contemporary pupils, we recognize at 
least four distinguished names: Jeremiah 
Jones, the author of the still unsuperseded 
work on “‘ the Canon ; ”’ and Bishop Butler, 
author of a no less enduring work on ‘‘ the 
Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature;’’ Dr. Daniel Scott, the 
learned continuator of Stephens’ ‘* Thesau- 
rus;’’ and a youth who shared the same 
apartment with Scott, Thomas Secker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

During the thiee years which Isaac Watts 
spent under Mr. Rowe at Newington, there 
is abundant evidence still extant of his 
intense application and his progress in 
knowledge. But, what was still better, his 
piety kept pace with his intellectual attain- 
ments. Amidst devout and warm-hearted 





fellow-students, and in daily contact with a 
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holy and high-minded teacher, there was 
much to maintain that fervor which some- 
times subsides in academic halls, and which 
needs to be revived by the solemn urgencies 
of the actual pastorate. At the end of his 
curriculum the student returned to his 
father’s house, rich inacquirement, but with 
that reluctance to enter on the actual minis- 
try, which sometimes occasions a long pause 
to conscientious minds confronting near-hand 
the responsibilities of the sacred office; and 
before he would take any further step, he 
lingered two years and a half at Southamp- 
ton, giving himself to reading, meditation, 
and prayer. 

However, it was during this interval that 
he entered on that special ministry by whieh 
he, ‘‘ being dead, yet speaketh’’ in the 
churches of Christendom. 

Isaac Watts was born a poet, and there 
were many things in his early life which 
fostered and developed the faculty divine. 
His ancestors had been musical ; his father 
was not only a man of taste and intelligence, 
but was given to ‘‘versing;’’ and his 
mother used to beguile the rainy afternoons, 
by offerjng to the boarding-school pupils a 
prize for the best poetical effusion. On one 
occasion Mrs. Watt’s copper medal was 
gained by the following rather saucy couplet 
of her eldest son, then seven or eight years 
old : 


‘* T write not for a farthing, but to try 
HowI your farthing writers can outvie.’’ 


Afterwards, under his excellent instructors 
at Southampton and Newington, he was 
introduced to the best models, English and 
classical. Of these, none laid such a hold 
on his imagination and affections as the 
Latin Psalms of Buchanan, and the soaring, 
high-sounding lyrics of Casimir Sarbiewski ; 


‘© See, from the Caledonian shore, 
With blooming laurels covered o’er, 
Buchanan march along ! 
Hail, honour’d heir of David’s lyre, 
Thou full-grown image of thy sire, 
And hail thy matchless song ! 


‘* Methinks, enkindled by the name 
Of Casimir, a sudden flame : 
Now shoots through all my soul. 
I feel, I feel the raptures rise; 
On starry plumes [ cut the skies, 
And range from pole to pole. 


‘* Touching on Zion’s sacred brow, 
My wand’ring eyes I cast below, 
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And our vain race survey : 
O how they stretch their eager arms 
T’ embrace imaginary charms, 
And throw their souls away !’’ 
Besides, Watts’ was a serious childhood. 
Not. only was there much in the state of the 
times to make him grave—the danger of at- 
tending their chosen place of worship—the 
imprisonment of their favorite ministers 
the breaking up of their home—the flight of 
his father,—but the solemn views of revealed 
truth, to which he had all along been habit- 
uated, and to which days so dark imparted 
a deeper shadow, were fitted to increase his 
thoughtfulness. He had been profoundly 
impressed with his inherent depravity, and 
the Divine displeasure at sin; and the doc- 
trines of election and sovereign grace were 
not only sayings of his Catechism, but con- 
victions penetrating his inmost soul; and, 
whilst they must have been suggestive of 
much anxiety to one who feared that he was 
still unconverted and unsaved, we cannot 
but regard them as eminently conducive to 
the function for which Providence designed 
him. No one feels so thankful for the Rock 
of Ages as one who has been snatched from 
the abyss; nor can any one 60 celebrate the 
glories of redeeming and rescuing grace, as 
the man who has felt the raptures of a great 
deliverance. Moreover, it may be doubted 
if any bard has ever taken deep hold on the 
heart of humanity, who has not early learned 
to ‘*sit alone and keep silence.’’ As the 
greatest Christian poet of the present century 
has described the solitude, the spiritual iso- 
lation, and the gloomy forebodings, from 
which at last unfolded the beautiful flower 
of his genius :— 
‘* A pensive child, I slank away 
A lonely spot to find; 


And, musing, sat the livelong day, 
The playmate of the wind. 


*¢ No victor’s palm waved o’er my head, 
No poet’s laurel-spray ; 
For me no lily fragrance shed, 
No little bird its lay. 


‘‘ Dark grew the dunes, down died the blast, 

The ghostly air was dumb; 

I gazed on desolation vast, 

And thought on wrath to come.”’ 
Without supposing that Isaac Watts was a 
child so sad and sequestered as William 
Bilderdijk—or, we may add, as William 
Cowper—we are sure that there was an anal- 
ogy in their early experience ; and, just as 
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the story of Rembrandt in the mill teaches 
us that nobody can paint light so well as one 
who has been accustomed to look at it from 
the darkness, so no one can be a Christian 
psalmist who has not thought and felt pro- 
foundly, and in some form or other been, 
like the Chief Musician, ‘‘ a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.’ 

At fifteen years of age, as has been already 
mentioned, a new world opened to his hopes, 
and, along with the peace of reconciliation, 


there flowed into his mind fresh elements of 


life and power. In the right of his Divine 
Representative, he now humbly ventured to 
regard himsetf as a child of God, and an heir 
of the promises ; and all that was refined in 
his taste, or generous in his aspirations, re- 
ceived a proportional impulse from prospects 
so unspeakable, and a calling so divine. 
The very materials of poesy seemed to multi- 
ply without limit; for he had got the clue 
to the labyrinth, the key to creation’s 
cypher. The stars sang, and he tried to 
make his brothers and sister understand the 
tune: it thundered, and he thought of the 
day when exhausted long-suffering 
‘*Shall rend the sky, and burn the sea, 
And fling His wrath abroad.’’ 
He looked out on the surging rain-swept 
tide, on the spot where it had once put to 
flight Canute and his courtiers, and ex- 
claimed— 
** Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my Heaven, my All. 


‘* There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.’’ 
Or, on some peaceful evening, he gazed 
across Southampton Water, to trees and 
meadows steeped in the sunshine, and re- 
membered— é 
‘* There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 
‘* There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers : 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours.’’ 
He took his walk in the New Forest, and 


the gipsy outlaws made him thankful that 
he did not 


ss Wander like an outcast race, 
Without a Father’s love;’’ 
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and the mournful notes and anxious gyra- 
tions of the turtle suggested— 

«* Just as we see the lonesome dove 

Bemoan her widowed state, 
Wandering she flies through all the grove, 
And mourns her loving mate; 
* Just so our thoughts, from thing to thing, 
In restless circles rove; 
Just so we droop and hang the wing, 
When Jesus hides His love.’’ 

After the glorious Revolution, the little 
congregation at Southampton regained lib- 
erty of worship; and Isaac Watts, senior, 
was elected one of its two deacons. Here it 
was that, for the two and a half years after 
the completion of his academic course, Isaac 
Watts, junior, worshipped. At that period 
there were congregations which eschewed all 
psalmody, and in whose worship there was 
to be heard as little of the voice of melody as 
in a meeting-house of ‘ Friends.’’ But this 
was not the case in the congregation of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Robinson. They sang ; but 
whether it was Sternhold’s Psalms or Bar- 
ton’s, or some one’s hymns, we do not know. 
However, the collection did not come up to 
the standard which the devotional feeling 
and poetic taste of the young studené craved, 
and, having hinted his discontent, he was 
challenged to produce something better 
Accordingly, on a subsequent Lord’s day, 
the service was concluded with the following 
stanzas :— 

‘© Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst His Father’s throne : 
Prepare new honors for His name, 
And songs before unknown. 
** Let elders worship at His feet, 
The Church adore around, 
With vials full of odors sweet, 
And harps of sweeter sound. 
‘¢ Those are the prayers of the saints, 
And these the hymns they raise : 
Jesus is kind to our complaints, 
He loves to hear our praise. 


‘* Now to the Lamb that once was slain 
Be endless blessings paid; 
Salvation, glory, joy, remain 
For ever on Thy head. °* 


‘‘Thou hast redeem’d our souls with blood, 
Hast set the pris’ners free; 
Hast made us kings and priests to God, 
And we shall reign with Thee. 


‘* The worlds of Nature and of Grace 
Are put beneath Thy pow’r; 
Then shorten these delaying days, 

And bring the promis’d hour,’’ 


Such is the tradition, and we have no 
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reason to question its truth. But more re- 
markable than the composition of the hymn, 
is the alacrity with which it is said to have 
been received. The attempt was an inno- 
vation, and the poet was a prophet of their 
own country ; but, to the devotional instincts 
of the worshippers, so welcome was this 
‘new song,” that they entreated the author 
to repeat the service—till, the series extend- 
ing Sunday after Sunday, a sufficient number 
had been contributed to form the basis of a 
book. 

It was not, however, till 1707, and when 
the publication of his ‘‘ Horse Lyrica ’’ had 
given him some confidence in his powers, 
that Watts committed to the press his 
‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs.”” For the 
copyright Mr. Lawrence, the publisher, gave 
him ten pounds; and in less than ten years 
six editions had been sold. He then brought 
out what he deemed a more important con- 
tribution to the cause of public worship— 
‘‘ The Psalms of David Imitated in the Lan- 
guage of the New Testament,’’ which he 
hoped would escape some of the objections 
urged against his Hymns. Their texture 
was the language of Inspiration; and they 
chiefly differed from the Hebrew Psalter by 
introducing ‘‘ the name of Jesus’’ in pass- 
ages which, as Christians believe, refer to 
His person. 

Since the publication of the first of these 
volumes a century and a half have passed 
away, and only twelve years fewer since the 
publication of the second; yet nothing has 
appeared to dim their lustre—as yet, noth- 
ing, threatens to supersede them. With 
their doctrinal fulness, their sacred fervor, 
their lyric granduer, they stand alone—by 
dint of native sovereignty, overtopping all 
their fellows. In particular features they 
may be occasionally surpassed. With his 
gushes of heart-sprung tenderness, and his 
exquisite execution, amidst the sacred choir 
of Britain, the nightingale would represent 
the Bard of Olney: with his melody filling 
all the ethereal vault, and then, in its abrupt 
conclusion, leaving long silence in the ex- 
pectant firmament, in the soaring grace and 
sudden close of Toplady there is what 
reminds us of ‘* the lark singing at heaven’s 
gate ;’’ and when he * claps his wings of 
fire,” there are empyrean heights to which 
Charles Wesley can ascend, defying aught to 
follow. But ‘‘they that wait upon the 
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Lord shall mount with wings as eagles.” 
To elevate to poetic altitudes every truth in 
Christian experience and revealed religion, 
needs the strength and sweep of an aquiline 
pinion; and this is what Isaac Watts has 
done. He has taken almost every topic 
which exercises the understanding and the 
heart of the believer, and has not only given 
it a devotional aspect, but has wedded it to 
immortal numbers; and, whilst there is 
little to which he has not shown himself 
equal, there is nothing which he has done 
for mere effect. Rapt, yet adoring—some- 
times up among the thunder-clouds, yet 
most reverential in his highest range—the 
‘‘ good matter’’ is ‘in’ a song,’’ and the 
sweet singer is upborne on the wings of 
eagles; but even from that triumphal car, 
and when nearest the home of the seraphim, 
we are comforted to find descending lowly 
lamentations and confessions of sin—new 
music, no doubt, but the words with which 
we have long been familiar in the house of 
our pilgrimage. 

Of no uninspired compositions has tho 
acceptance been so signal. They are natur- 
alized through all the Anglo-Saxon world, 
and, next to Scripture itself, are the great 
vehicle of pious thought and feeling. Ina 
letter from his friend, Dr. Doddridge, we find 
that affectionate correspondent telling him, 
‘On Wednesday last, I was preaching in a 
barn to a pretty large assembly of plain 
country people, in a village a few miles off. 
After a sermon, from Heb. vi. 12, we sung 
one of your hymns (which, if I remember 
right, was the cxl, of the second book); and 
in that part of the worship, I had the satis- 
faction to observe tears in the eyes of several 
of the auditory ; and, after the service was 
over, some of them told me that they were 
not able to sing, so deeply were their minds 
affected with it; and the clerk, in particu- 
lar, told me he could hardly utter the words 
of it. These were most of them poor people 
who work for their living.””* A climbing- 

* In case there should be any of our readers 


who do not already know it, we may here, tran- 
scribe the hymn: 


« Give me the wings of faith, to rise 
Within the veil, and see 
The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


“ Once they were mourning here below, 
And wet their couch with tears; 
wrestled hard, as we do now, 





The 
With sins, and doubts, and fears. _ 
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boy was once heard singing in a chimney, 
«« The sorrows of the mind 
Be banished from this place, 
Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.’’ 

And, like King David’s own Psalter, the 
same strains which cheered the poor sweep 
in the chimney, and melted to tears the 
Northamptonshire peasants, have roused the 
devotion or uttered the rapture of ten thou- 
sand thousand worshippers; and there is 
many a reader who, in his experience, can 
imagine nothing more akin to celestial en- 
joyment, than the sensations which he shared 
in singing, when the heart of some solemn 
assembly was uplifted as one man, ‘‘ Come, 
let us join our cheerful songs,’’ or ‘ Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun.’’ 

So naturalized in the common mind of 
Christendom is the language of Watts, that, 
were all copies of his hymn-book to perish, 
probably half the stanzas could be recovered 
from quotations in printed sermons, and in 
the pages of Christian biography ; and so 
necessary a supplement to pre-existing 
psalmody are these spiritual songs, that we 
know not of any Church of England collec- 
tion which has not adopted some of them, 
and it was mainly the demand created by 
their popularity which constrained the most 
cautious and conservative of all the churches 
to compile those ‘‘ Translations and Para- 
phrases,” in which the superior poetry of 
Logan and Cameron only sets off to greater 
advantage the superior devotion of Watts. 

But for any book of verse or devotional 
manual, there is reserved an ordeal more 
trying than the suffrage of a public assem- 
bly, or the criticism of an ecclesiastical com- 
mittee. The Book of books excepted, there 
is little authorship which we care for in the 
sick-room, or which we can tolerate on the 
verge of eternity. But so essentially scrip- 
tural are the sentiments and sayings which, 
in this case, metre has helped to make 
memorable, and so near the better country 


“T ask them whence their victory came? 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death. 


s o mark’d the footsteps that He trod, 
(His zeal inspir’d their breast :) 
And, following their incarnate Gop, 
Possess the promis’d Rest. 


“ Our _onpen Leader claims our praise 
For his own pattern given, : 
While the long cloud of Witnesses 
Show the same path to Heaven.” 
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must the author have been when he first felt 
their inspiration, that, like bright shapes, or 


‘| balmy airs blown seaward from the exotic 


shore, some of their holiest breathings seem 
indigenous to Immanuel’s land, and can 
only be fully understood on the confines of 
heaven. 
** Jesus can muke a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’’ 


‘* Jesus, my God ! I know His name, 
His name is all my trust; 
Nor will He put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost.’? _ 

With such accents on their lips, what 
multitudes of pilgrims have approached 
‘the land of pure delight! ” and, with the 
tear in their eyes, but no murmur in their 
hearts, how often have survivors sung— 

** Why do we mourn departing friends? 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
*T's but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to His arms.’’ 

But there are many who cannot rise to 
such exulting strains, and who still, in the 
words of the familiar volume, have breathed 
out their latest prayer. When Daniel 
Webster Jay dying, almost the last employ- 
ment of that oracular voice, which had so 
often thrilled the senate, and given the signal 
of action to his country, was to repeat again 
and again, in deep and solemn pathos, the 
psalm beginning, 

‘* Then pity, Lord, O Lord forgive, 

Let a repenting rebel live; 
My crimes are great, but can’t surpass 
The power and glory of Thy grace !”” 

And, to mention no other, there is a 
grave-stone in Bengal which, besides a name 
and date, contains nothing but the lines, 

. **A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 

On Thy kind arms I fall; ’’ 
an inscription peculiarly affecting, as the 
testamentary injunction and final confession 
of faith, of one in labors so abundant, and 
for strength of character so conspicuous, as 
William Carey. 

Wonderful as these effusions of genius are, 
they are by no means perfect. Of many, 
the mechanical execution could be improved 
by almost any poet of the million. The 
rhymes are often wretched; and it is per- 
fectly marvellous how the author could sur- 
vive the first publication forty years, and 
allow edition after edition to appear with 
such couplets unaltered, as, 
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‘* How can I sink with such a prop 

As my eternal God? ’’ 

** Our souls can neither fly nor go 
To reach eternal joys.’’ 
Some of the grandest hymns are marred 

by a poor and unworthy ending. After 
launching in mid-air in a style worthy of 
Pindar, the muse is suddenly winged, or 
seized with vertigo, and flutters down into a 
bathos deeper than Sir Richard Blackmore. 
But there are graver faults than artistic 
blemishes. Their representations are some- 
times unreal. 

** Lord, what a wretched land is this,’’ 
isa libel on that earth which the meek do 
inherit, and is entirely inconsistent with the 
excellent writer's general appreciation of the 
beauties of nature and art, and, like some 
other forms of a.mistaken asceticism, it is a 
relic of Popery, which even the Puritan had 
failed to discard. But more injurious than 
any monkish or Manichean anathema on life 
and its material enjoyments, is any misrepre- 
sentation of the Divine character and dis- 
positions ; and such an unwitting misrepre- 
sentation, we fear, is sometimes conveyed by 
language like the following applied to the 
throne of the Eternal : ; 

** Once ’twas a seat of dreadful wrath, 
And shot devouring flame; 


Our God appeared ‘ consuming fire,’ 
And Vengeance was His name. 


‘* Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood, 

That calmed His frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turned the wrath to grace; ’’ 
where a vindictive aspect is given to Paternal 
Deity, in direct contradiction to a gracious 
assurance that it was ‘‘ God who so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son.’’ It is only when we realize the 
Saviour’s mission and satisfaction as the 
result and expression of the Father’s love, 
that in the Christian atonement we have 
‘*strong consolation,’’ and therefore we 
regret, a8 injurious and reacting towards 
opposite errors, the language, whether in 
sermons or in hymns, which, in order to 
dramatise the work of redemption, exhibits 
as stern and severe one person of the adorable 
Godhead, as mild and compassionate an- 
other. 

For Dr. Watts Mr. Montgomery has 
claimed the honor of being ‘ almost the in- 
ventor of hymns in our language,’’ and the 
claim is not extravagant. Of sacred poetry, 
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from the humblest rhymes. up to the great 
English epic, there had already appeared an 
ample store ; but of compositions adapted to 
public worship, there was no choice, except 
as it lay between the various metrical pealt- 
ers. How far the father of English hymn- 
ology may have availed himself of existing 
materials, we leave to the research of those 
who love such curiosities of literature. As 
far as any instances occur to our casual re- 
collection, the resemblance is remote, or, 
where it is closer, the improvement on the 
original is so great as to reconcile us to the 
plagiarism. For example, in some old copies 
of King Jame’s Bible, we find verses begin- 
ning— , 
‘* Here is the spring where waters flow, 
To quench our heat of sin; 


Here is the tree where truth doth grow, 
To lead our lives therein. 


** Here is the Judge that stints the strife, 
Where men’s devices fail ; 
Here is the bread that feeds the life, 
That death cannot assail.’’ 

In Watts’ hymn “On the Holy Serip- 
tures”? (Book ii., 119), the same thoughts 
thus reappear : 

*¢ Here consecrated water flows, 

To quench my thirst of sin; 
Here the fair tree of knowledge grows, 
Nor danger dwells therein. 


‘« This is the Judge that ends the strife, 
Where wit and reason fail; 
* My guide to everlasting life, 
Through all this gloomy vale.’’ 

In our own North Britain, as in many of 
the sanctuaries of the Church of England, 
the words of Dr. Watts are sung every 
Lord’s day, although the authorship is often 
unsurmised by the worshippers; and, in 
many instances, owing to the material 
changes which have been made, it is fairer 
to affix no author’s name, or insert, as is 
sometimes: done, ‘* Anon.’’ in the table of 
contents. Some of our readers may, there- 
fore, not be displeased if we offer them a 
sample of the old wine undiluted and un- 
adulterated; and even those to whom the 
specimens are most familiar, will not deem 
their introduction irksome or unwelcome. 

‘* My God ! the spring of all my joys, 

The life of my delights ; 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights ! 
*¢ In darkest shades if He appear, 
My dawning is begun ! 
He is my soul’s sweet morning star, 





And He my rising sun. 
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*‘ The op’ning heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss.* 
While Jesus shows His heart is mine, 
And whispers, ‘I am His !” 
‘* My soul would leave this heavy clay 
At that transporting word, 
Run up with joy the shining way 
T’ embrace my dearest Lord. 
** Fearless of hell and ghastly death, 
I’d break thro’ ev’ry foe ; 
The wings of love, and arms of faith, 
Should bear the Conqu’ror through.” 





*¢ Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


** But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away; 
A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 


‘* My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


‘¢ My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 


* In this hymn, Mr. Milner (Life and Times o 
Dr. Watts, page 276) says, that Dr. Watts “ av: 
himself of a beautiful idea from Gray’s “ Fragment 
on Vicissitude,’’’ quoting the well-known passage, 

“See the wretch that long has tost, 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigor lost, 
And breathe and walk again ; 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
* To him are opening paradise.” 

It may be questioned whether there is more than 
a casual coincidence between the two poets. At 
all events, Watts could not have borrowed from 
Gray, as the above hymn was published nine years 
before the author of the “ Fragment on Vicissitude” 
was born! 

Thomson’s beautiful “ Hymn of the Seasons,” 
as every one remembers, concludes with the line, 


“ Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise.” 


The first book of Watts’ Lyric Poems, with a 
reference to Psalm Ixv., “ Tibi silet, O Deus,” ends 
with the stanza— 

“ God is in heaven, and men below ; 
Be short, our tunes; our words, be few; 
A sacred reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues.” 

The Lyrics were published in 1705, and, if we 

mistake not, Thomson’s hymn was first published 
in 1780. Is it at all unlikely that the cadence of 
the earlier poem, lingering in a congenial memory, 
reappear in the latter and more — produc- 
tion? In many cases of wee em. it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish betwixt uncon- 
scious absorption and deliberate abstraction; and 
there can be no question, that some of the most 
curious examples of “parallel passages,” are in 
.the same category with those accidental coinci- 
dences which are constantly occurring in the history 
of scientific discovery. 
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When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there. 


‘s Believing, we rejoice 
“To see the curse remove; 
We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing his bleeding love.”’ 





‘¢ When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


*¢ Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ my God; 
All the vain: things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


*¢ See from His head, His hands His feet. 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down ! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown ? 


‘* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.’’ 





*« Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne; 
Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one. 


‘* © Worthy the Lamb that died,’ they cry, 
‘To be exalted thus :’ 
* Worthy the Lamb,’ our lips reply 
‘ For He was slain for us.’ 
** Jesus is worthy to receive 
Honor and power divine ; 
And blessings more than we can give, 
Be, Lord, for ever Thine. 


** Let all that dwell above the sky, 
And air, and earth, and seas, 
Conspire to lift Thy glories high, 
And speak Thine endless praise ; 


‘* The whole creation join in one, 
To bless the sacred name 
Of Him that sits upon the throne, 
And to adore the Lamb.”’ 

Before taking leave of the Christian psalm- 
ist, it may be well to mention that the last 
time he took up the lyre, was to entertain 
and instruct the lambs of the flock. Arrived 
at middle life, a bachelor, a student, and an 
invalid, it might have been supposed that he 
would have lost his interest in children, if 
he did not even find their company an irrite 
tion and a trouble. But as long as the heart 
is green—as long as it retains aught of the 
poet’s ingenuousness, or of the Master’s 
graciousness, it will try to secure some leis 
ure for the little ones; it will survey them 
with tender and sympathising reminiscences, 
and will seek to resuscitate its earlier self, in 
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order to commune with them. So was it 
with Isaac Watts. He felt that his mental 
harvest had been reaped, and fancied that 
with his powers it was coming to the sear 
and yellow leaf. But there was still the 
Michaelmas summer. It brought out again 
some blossoms of the spring; it revealed 
some birds of passage which had not taken 
flight ; and for the sake of the children he 
caged the birds, and made a posy of the 
flowers, and he has left them in his ‘* Divine’’ 
and ‘‘ Moral’’ songs. And what should we 
have done without them? How tame and 
tuneless would the days of our childhood 
stand out to our retrospect, if stripped of 
‘‘ The Cradle Hymn,” and ‘ Abroad in the 
Meadows,”’ and ‘The Rose, that Beautiful 
Flower, the Glory of April and May!” 
And cross and lazy and hard-hearted as we 
are, how much worse might we have been 
were it not for ‘The Dog’s Delight,” and 
‘*The Busy Bee,’”’ and ‘‘ The Voice of the 
Sluggard,”” and ‘*Whene’er I take my 
Walks Abroad!’’ Kind tutor! how mellow 
is thy memory! How hallowed and how in- 
nocent do the days now look that we spent 
with thee! and how glad we are to think 
that in the homes and the Sunday Schools of 
Britain and America, some millions of young 
minds are still, from year to year, enjoying 
thy companionship, so loving, wise, and 
holy ! 

With poetical contempt of dates we have 
arrived at the minstrel’s last lay, whilst we 
have scarcely reached the majority of the 
man. Suffice it then to add, that after be- 
ing a short time tutor in the family of Sir 
John Hartopp, in his twenty-fourth year he 
was invited to become the pastor of the con- 
gregational church in London, of which Jo- 
seph Caryl, Dr. Owen, and David Clarkson, 
had been successive ministers. This, for half 
a century, viz., from 1698 till his death on 
the 25th of November 1748, was his office, 
and its work was what he loved; but 
through manifold infirmities his labors were 
often intermitted. At last, in 1712, he was 
seized with a nervous fever, which continued 
for many months, and from the effects of 
which his constitution never perfectly re- 
covered. And then it was that Sir Thomas 
and Lady Abney, having tempted him out to 
their charming retreat at Theobald’s, made 
him their prisoner for life, and converted a 
week’s visit into a delightful detention of 
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five-and-thirty years. ‘‘ Here,” in the words 
of his biographer, Dr. Gibbons, ‘‘he enjoyed ~ 
the uninterrupted demonstrations of the tra- 
est friendship. Here, without any care of 
his own, he had everything which could con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of life and favor 
the unwearied pursuit of his studies. Here 
he dwelt in a family, which, for piety, order, 
harmony, and every virtue, was a house of 
God. Here he had the privilege of a coun- 
try recess, the fragrant bower, the spreading 
lawn, the flowery garden, and other advan- 
tages, to soothe his mind and aid his restor- 
ation to health; to yield him whenever he 
chose them, the most grateful intervals from 
his laborious studies, and enable him to re- 
turn to them with redoubled vigor and de 
light.” 

In all the annals of hospitality there is 
hardly such another case. ‘‘ A coalition,” 
as Dr. Johnston calls it, ‘‘a state in which 
the notions of patronage and dependence 
were overpowered by the perception of re- 
ciprocal benefits ;’’ and in which, it may be 
added, there must have been, on either side, 
a rare exemption from the foibles with which 
ordinary goodness is afflicted. The Abneys 
did not weary of their guest, nor did that 
guest, amidst unwonted luxuries, grow soft 
and idle ; and as it was in the cheerful asy- 
lum which they opened to the shattered in- 
valid, that most of the works were penned, 
which now fill the six collective quartos, we 
are all of us debtors of the generous knight 
and his gentle lady, nor, we may well be- 
lieve, is their labor of love forgotten by Him 
who, in the case of the least of His servants 
when sick, remembers those who visit them. 

Never was kindness more considerate— 
never was interposition more providential. 
As far as his own instincts and the circum- 
stances of the times could indicate, Dr. 
Watts’ calling was the improvement of 
Christian literature. In the previous century 
Bishop Hall had published the banns between 
Letters and Religion, and in his pungent 
‘* Characters’ and entertaining ‘‘ Epistles,” 
he had labored to press into the service of 
the sanctuary the shrewd observation of The- 
ophrastus, the varied intelligence and vivacity 
of Pliny. But the example had not been 
followed. Notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented amount of theological authorship 
with which the intervening age had over- 
flowed, little or nothing had been done to 
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propitiate men of taste to evangelical re- 
ligion ; and although, as regarded the older 
generation who has listened to Baxter and 
Owen, this was of minor moment, it greatly 
concerned their successors. Pious matrons 
in the country, and Godfearing merchants in 
the city, felt a famine of the word, and 
whilst in the meetings they frequented, they 
sighed for the sap and the savour to which 
they had been accustomed in their youth, 
their sons and daughters were reading Pope 
and Addison throughout the week ; and in 
the self-same meetings to which they were 
dragged by their pious seniors on the Sab- 
bath, they were yawning at the prolixity of 
the sermon, or tittering at the grotesque sim- 
ilies of the preacher. Nor on the Sunday 
evening, in the parlor at home, was the mat- 
ter greatly mended. It would have been 
well for the young people if they had read 
the good books which their parents recom- 
mended, or sung the psalms of which these 
never wearied ; but, after yesterday’s Specta- 
tor, Owen on Perseverance was heavy read- 
ing, and even the best-disposed youth could 
hardly convince himself that Sternhold was 
sublimer than Dryden. Dr. Watts felt the 
desideratum. The whole course of his studies 
had prepared him for supplying it, and there 
was nothing to which he was more inclined 
by the entire bent of his genius, And now, 
in the providence of God, he enjoyed the op- 
portunity, and the rest of his life was mainly 
spent in advancing the cause of Christian 
culture, through the medium of an attrac- 
tive authorship. 

But the congregation in Bury Street was 
as self-sacrificing as the Abneys were gener- 
ous. They could not part with a pastor 
whose praise was in all the churches, and of 
whom they themselves were proud; neither 
would they selfishly restrain him from his 
higher calling and his wider ministry. They 
released him from all his more toilsome du- 
ties. They found for him a colleague, with 
whom, for thirty years and upwards, he was 
happily associated. They were glad to hear 
the Doctor when he was able to preach ; and 
when the Doctor was nervous or indisposed, 
he himself was happy to join the rest in 
listening to Mr. Price. And, indeed, in 
preaching he was not so pre-eminent. Al- 
though his voice was musical and his utter- 
ance delightfully distinct, his manner was 
calm and deliberate, and more fitted to in- 
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struct an affectionate circle than to arouse a 
promiscuous auditory. He had neither the 
material volume and sonorous vehemence 
which constitute the modern Boanerges, nor 
the excitable temperament which sometimes 
makes up for physical defects ; and, it may 
be questioned, whether it was not, on the 
whole, better for Bury Street that Mr. Price 
was the stated preacher. 

So Dr. Watts was allowed to ply the min- 
istry which God had given him; and in the 
longer or shorter intervals of illness, he went 
cn replenishing more and more his richly 
furnished mind, and giving forth, volume af- 
ter volume, those books for which after ages 
were to bless his memory. Few subjects of 
rational inquiry escaped his versatile and 
eager pursuit, and every new conquest was a 
tribute to his Master, and a present to man- 
kind. True to his old maxim, ‘‘ I hate the 
thoughts of making anything in religion 
heavy or tiresome; ’’ he sought to make 
every attractive theme, and every useful sci- 
ence, the handmaid of religion, even as he 
longed to see religion the mistress of an in- 
telligent and well-instructed family. And 
with this twofold aim,—seeking at once to 
Christianize knowledge, and to refine and ex- 
pand the mind of the Christian community, 
and with a prevailing reference to the rising 
race,—hbe took up in succession, Logic, As- 
tronomy, Geography, English Grammar, 
Scripture History ; and as, in his ‘* Logic ; ”’ 
he had given directions for the right use of 
reason, 80, in his work on the Passions, he 
gave instructions for the right guidance of 
man’s moral and emotional nature ; besides 
publishing treatises more purely theological 
on Prayer and Christian Ethics, and on con- 
troverted questions in divinity, and a volume 
entitled, ‘* Reliquize Juveniles,”’ perhaps the . 
most characteristic of the whole, as contain 
ing in its miscellaneous pages short papers 
on all kinds of topics, grave and gay, men- 
tal and material, terrestrial and celestial, in 
Latin verse and English prose. 

Of these a few are now obsolete, owing to 
the advancement of the sciences, and others 
have been pushed out of favor by brisker or 
more brilliant competitors. But still they 
have accomplished their purpose. For the 


instruction of youth, they have necessitated 
the preparations of manuals at once attrao- 
tive and thorough, and conveying informa- 
tion in a tone of cheerful affection and he- 
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nevolent solicitude for their higher interests. 
Some, however, cannot easily be superseded. 
We doubt if even Todd’s ‘‘ Student’s 
Guide,”’ with all its modern adaptation and 
its welcome minuteness, will consign to ob- 
livion the ‘‘ Improvement of the Mind,’’ so 
practical in its details and so inspiring in its 
tone; and although the universities may 
have now produced systems of Jogic more 
suitable to their objects than our author’s 
clear and masterly compend, we know of 
nothing so likely to interest the non-profes- 
‘sional reader in his own mind and its intel- 
lectual processes, or to aid him in his inqui- 
ries after truth.* 

In his theological disquisitions, Dr. Watts 
was not so successful as in his contributions 
to Christian literature. The best of his 
hymns leave little for the most fastidious to 
censure, and nothing for the most aspiring to 
hope; and his sermon on ‘‘The End of 
Time,”’ is as profoundiy awakening as ‘‘ The 
Happiness of separate Spirits ’’ is elevating to 
our nobler sentiments and reproving to our 
earthliness. But when he quitted the devo- 
tional and the practical for the speculative, 
he was away from home. Every one wants 


to climb a mountain, and it is exceedingly 


difficult to believe beforehand that it needs 
much strength to achieve the task, or that 
mists can be very dangerous; it looks so 
clear from below, and we feel so strong in 
the valley. And all of us can remember 
how, in the days of our youth, the first use 
we made of our Aristotelian alpenstock, was 
an attempt to ascend some metaphysical Mont 
Blanc or theological Jungfrau ; and although 
we cannot exactly say that we reached the 
summit, yet we are sure that we were a 
great deal higher than the Origin of Evil, or 
the water-shed betwixt Liberty and Necessi- 
ty. Even to old age, Dr. Watts felt some- 
thing of this temptation, and very naturally. 
His forte was explanation. He had an ad- 
mirable faculty of clearing up confusion, 


* The merits of Watts’ Logic are admirab] 
stated by Tissot of Dijon, in his penne toa Frenc 
translation. (Paris, 1846). “Il y a aussi plus de 
méthode et de clarté peut-étre dans la Logique de 
Watts que dans celle d’Arnaul. Le bon sens An- 
glais, le sens des affaires, celui de la vie pratique, 
s'y révéle & un trés-haut degré; tandis que le sens 
spéculatif d’un théologien passablemeni scolastique 
encore, est plus sensible dans /’ Art de penser. Or 
Watts a su étre complet sans étre excessif; il a 
touché trés—convenablement tout ce qui devait 
étre, et s’est toujours arrété au point précis ot 
plus de profondeur aurait pu nuire 4 la clarté.” 
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within his own line of things. In every-day 
ethics, and in the elements of mental sci- 
ence, he could expound, distinguish, simpli- 
fy, so as few could do better. But it was 
unfortunate that he tried to set philosophers 
right on the subjects of Space, and of Lib- 
erty and Necessity, nor less unfortunate that 
he sought to readjust for theologians the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is scarcely pre 
sumption even in us to say, that these were 
matters too high for him. His mind was 
not naturally designed to master such diffi- 
culties; nor were his habits those of pro- 
found, continuous, abstract thinking. He 
was neither Joseph Butler, nor Jonathan 
Edwards, nor William de Leibnitz, but the 
Isaac Watts, whom the most of good men 
would have rather been; and it is no re- 
proach to his general ability to say that he 
failed to ascend those dizzy altitudes, al- 
though it might have been more to the credit 
of his prudence if he had never tried. 

If rightly told, a life like that of Isaac 
Watts would read great lessons; but, for 
brevity, and notwithstanding the exception 
we have just taken, the whole might be con- 
densed into—‘‘ Study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business.” Dr. Watts had his 
own convictions. He made no secret of his 
Nonconformity. At a period when many 
Dissenters entered the Church, and became 
distinguished dignitaries, he deemed it his 
duty still to continue outside of the National 
Establishment. At the same time, he was 
no agitator. He felt no call to rail at his 
brethren for their ecclesiastical defection, nor 
did he write pamphlets against the evils of a 
hierarchy, real or imagined. But God had 
given him a “ business.”” He had given 
him, as his vocation, to join together those 
whom men had put asunder—mental culture 
and vital piety. And, studying to be quiet, 
he pursued that calling, very diligently, very 
successfully. Without concealing the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel, without losing 
the fervor of his personal devotion, he 
gained for that Gospel the homage of genius 
and intelligence : and, like the King of Is- 
rael, he touched his harp so skilfully, that 
many who hardly understood the words, were 
melted by the tune. Without surrendering 
his right of private judgment, without abjur- 
ing his love of natural and artistic beauty, he 
showed his preference for moral excellence, 
his intense conviction of ‘the truth as it is 
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in Jesus.”” And now, in his well-arranged 
and tasteful study, decorated by his own pen- 
cil, a lute and a telescope on the same table 
with his Bible, he seems to stand before us, 
a treatise on Logic in one hand and a volume 
of ‘‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs” in the 
other, asserting the harmony of Faith and 
Reason, and pleading for Religion and Refine- 
ment in firm and stable union. And as far 
as the approval of the Most High can be 
gathered from events or from its reflection in 
the conscience of mankind, the Master has 
said, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.”? Without trimming, without tem- 
porizing, he was ‘quiet; ’’? and without 
bustle, without boasting or parade, he did 
** his own business,’”’ the work that God had 
given him. And now, no Church repudi- 
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ates him, Nonconformity cannot monopolize 
him. His eloge is pronounced by Samuel 
Johnson and Robert Southey, as well as Jo- 
siah Conder ; and whilst his monument looks 
down on Dissenting graves in Abney Park, 
his effigy reposes beneath the consecrated 
roof of Westminster Abbey. And, which is 
far better, next Lord’s day, the Name that 
is above every other name, will be sung in 
fanes where princes worship and prelates 
minister, as well as in barns where mechan- 
ics pray and ragged scholars say Amen, in 
words for which all alike must thank his 
hallowed genius ; and it will only be some 
curious student of hymnology, who will rec- 
ollect that Isaac Watts is the Asaph of each 
choir, and the leader of each company. 





Boston, August 10th, 1857. 

To the Editors of the Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. Sirs :—In answer to your 
remark of the 7th inst., upon the call for a Na- 
tional Emancipation Convention, I pray yousuf- 
fer me a few words. 

It is not likely that this Convention will enter 
into any details as to the manner and time when 
such compensated Emancipation shall be carried 
into effect. The whole matter can only be done 
by the wisdom of each State for itself ;—and 
may vary just as much as the circumstances of 
each State may, in its own opinion, require. 
One State may decree that after a certain day 
Slavery shall cease : another may decree that all 
children hereafter born shall be free: another, 
that every slave who wishesit shall be appraised, 
and that one day in the week he shall work for 
his own profit on paying one sixth of such ap- 
praised value,—and be at liberty to buy another 
day at the same rate whenever he can. This, I 
believe is the Spanish plan. 

The whole affair may very likely be too great 
to be accomplished soon, or completely. But 
‘* where there is a will, there is a way ;’’—and 
we desire, first, to awaken the conscience of the 
North to a sense of its share in the evil, and its 
duty to make sacrifices to get rid of it ;—and 
secondly, to gain the confidence of men of prop- 
erty in the South in the hearty co-operation of 
the great body of the North in any wise, far- 
reaching scheme to effect the object in view, 
which may be devised and brought forward by 
Southern statesmen. 

To me it seems that the great mass of the col- 








dition (especially where millions of servants and 
masters are concerned) would be an evil to ev- 
ery interest. The question can only be happily 
solved if entered upon in the fear of God—with 
great humility, patience and long suffering. We 
can see but alittle way,—let us walk with watch- 
fulness, and with a single eye to the great good 
of all concerned. 

I am happy to say that since Mr. Burritt has 
agitated this question, I have not met with one 
Northern man unwilling that the North shall 
bear its share of the burden;—or with one who 
would not rejoice in the influx of labor, capital 
and wealth, which would at once result to our 
Southern bretheren: Brethren again in heart, 
as well as in law. 

Writing without communication with other 
persons, I can only speak for E. Lirrert. 





Our Oxp Psatrer Tunes.—The first edition 
of the Metrical Psalms, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, was without music. The edition of 1562 
contains the forty tunes, or the ‘‘ apt notes to 
sing them withall.”” Who made these melodies? 
and why did the English people refuse to accept 
them orsing them? Edmund Howes calls them 
‘* Galliards and Measures.’? They are now dis- 
tinguishable from the supplemental tunes by 
the term ‘* Proper Tune.’’—Woles and Queries. 





Dark Spots In MARBLE.—Have dark spots or 
specks been known to show themselves on the 
surface of white marble even when the blocks 
have been chosen for their purity and the clear- 
ness of the grain? Did any such defects exist 


ored people will, for generations at least, con-;in Canova’s ‘* Venus,’’ in the Pitti Palace, 
tinue to be laborers where their labor is most | Florence, when it was sculptured? A black 
profitable and where they are individually known | streak now falls across the bosom. Some years 
to the communities in which they live ; and that | since scarcely a mark was visible. 


all sudden and violent changes of place and con- | —Wotes and Queries. 


M. A. Baw. 





THE HOME OF BETHANY. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
THE HOME OF BETHANY. 


Scarce fifteen furlongs from the city-gate, 

Embay’d among the green Judean hills, 

(Not yet the wrath was come to the uttermost 

Upon that land,) like a dew-drop in a leaf 

Lay Bethany. Who knows not Bethany, 

The town of Mary and her sister, loved 

By our Lord, what time His blessed feet 

Were known in Jewry? Who will place me 
there? 

What spirit that whilom wont with viewless 
wing 

Angelical, on ancient Olivet, 

Temper the sultry wind of midsummer 

For the pale forehead of the Son of Man, 

Walking to Bethany, will bid the home, 

By him beloved, stand as it then stood 

Beneath the summer sky? No home, methinks, 

Such as high fancy frames with delicate craft 

In the sunny orient—where the half-shut eye 

Sees the great stars and the transparent blue 

Betwixt two marble columns—and around 

The rich red roses swing like wreaths of fire— 

And spouted water all night passioneth 

Its silver weeping in a purple shell. 

Not such a home in sooth, yet beautiful 

With lowlier beauty. Prospect is there thence 

Of the holy city, joy of all the earth, 

Theatre of miracles and mysteries; 

And of that fane with all its marble pomp, 

Which, moonlight-touched, might seem a great 
white rose 

Worn in the night-dark hair of goddess old. 

There to that home in Bethany came up 

The city murmurs—murmurs of that sea 

Which roars or sobs forever in the streets, 

With every drop of every wave a life; 

And there the armed heel and ringing tread 

OF Pilate’s sentinels, pacing to and fro, 

Was almost heard upon a quiet eve. 

But to that home came too for evermore, 

Or came, or seem’d to come—an echo, blent 

With Kedron’s murmurs of the mighty music 

Up from the Temple, that had panted round 

Fragrant and fadeless flowers, that live on 

Steep’d in the eternal sunset of their gold, 

With incense rolling round about like clouds, 

And silver lamps hung over them like stars, 

And chants that hurried by them like a river; 

There, too, were things wherewith the childlike 
East 

Is well content to entertain the hours— 

Garden and grove, and marble to allure 

The fountain—and a sepulchre hard by. 


And near as is the sepulchre in the rock 
To yonder fount, so near are life and death. 
And aye hard by the garden of our heart, 
Hard by the waters that to eye and ear 
Are song and sunlight—is the quiet grave. 
The grave—Ah, sisters ! let it be prepared, 
For Lazarus is dying. 


The greybeard leech 
From the great city saith the silver dew 
~— no sovereign weed, whose virtuous 
alm 
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Could heal the waters in that bowl of life. 

For Death was in the spring. Then Martha’s 
grief, 

Like low hung clouds that weep themselves 


away, 

Well’d out in tears; but Mary’s, like a flower 
In the night season, orb’d her anguish round, 
As that its fragrance—in her silent heart. 


Then came a thought that, like a sun, dried up 

Martha’s wild tears, and won out the sweet 
balm 

Of Mary’s sorrow. Let them send and tell 

Him whom they loved, the Man of Nazareth. 


And who was He? How oftentimes of old, 

Him wearied out and all foredone with care, 

Walking the dusty road and crowded street, 

Or teaching in the Temple-evermore, 

The sin-and misery of humankind, 

Weighing ineffably on his human soul— 

Had they received with hospitable care. 

Seeming at first a prophet and a saint, 

A mild, majestic, melancholy man, 

Whose words were darkly beautiful. Slowly 
then 

Their thoughts orb’d out into a greater thought 

Than they could compass, and conjecture grew 

From glory unto glory, though not yet 

Unto the Godhead; like as when the eye 

Of one that sleepeth, with his casement front- 
ing 

The Eastern foam, waking, begins to know 

The daylight on the pane, when night and day 

Are just at parting—lo ! upon the sea 

A little line, insufferably bright, 

Edging with gold the white froth of the tide 

Far on along the strand—that slowly, slowly, 

Grows into half an orb, dilating then 

Into a crucible with a heart of fire, 

Till suddenly the innumerable waves 

Make themselves manifest : yet moments pass 

Ere fully waked the sleeper knows the sun. 


Nor seldom Him, wearing the night away, 
Upon the Mount of Olives, wrapped in prayer, 
Did they invite unto their home with words 
That peradventure had a thought like these. 


‘‘Thy locks are wet with the heavy dews of 
night; 

Thine eyes, that have outwatched the warder 
stars, 

And seen the wan moon withering in the morn, 

And the stars dying down the hill of Myrrh, 

Want the refreshment of a human sleep. 

O Divine Friend! we know the world hath 
need— 

The weary world that lies in wickedness— 

Hath need that all night long Thy prayers shall 
rise 

Unto Thy God and Father. They have risen. 

Yea, when the storm hath hid the mountain 


tops, 
And the lightning darted, like a fiery snake, 
Over the hills around Jerusalenm— 
What time the white moon between chasmed 
clouds, 
Rush’d, like Thy sail between the beetling crags 
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Of dark, blue Galilee, and the stars swam 

Stormily round her, like the little ships 

That dipp’d and reel’d around thy perilous 

ath— 

Even P a the rolling clouds the livelong night 

Darkened above Thy head. O, Holy One! 

Great light, o’er whom our hearts can only 
throw 

A shadow, with their feeble human words 

Fair stands the Temple on Moriah’s hill, 

Pleading forever, a great marble saint, 

With adoration fix’d upon its brow, 

And passionless thought. But fairer far than 


it, 
Thou, nightly pleading—better than the breath 
Of all its incense, sweeter than its chants, 
Thy voice of intercession. Yet at last 
Now take thy rest !”’ 


And so the Saviour came, 
With words that lit up the dark forest skirts 
Of the elderdispensation—sunlight-wise 
Shifting from stem to stem, until the whole 
Shadowy floor danced with flickering gold, 
Until the secrets of that wondrous wood 
Were manifest, and through an awful arch 
There stood a cross, and on it some one hung, 
With a crown on His forehead not of gold. 
And other words He spake from hour to hour, 
Deep and transparent as the summer sea, 
And on their surface was the heart of man, 
And in their fathomless depths the heart of God 
And so unto the home in Bethany, . 
The Saviour coming, came all holy things; 
And all the trampled meadow of man’s life 
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Was starr’d with homely primroses of love; 
And every household influence and care 
Was soon transfigured, like a darksome fir 
Turn’d into golden fire by the great sun 
Setting behind it. O, most happy hearts ! 


Yet finding now that close to happiness, 
Grief lieth ever—as the shadow is close 
Unto the curl of dusky gold upon 

A baby’s radiant brow—-they send for Him. 


Hush, human harp ! or die into a prayer. 

Hush, human heart ! nor let me dare to dusk 

A glass divine with wine of passionate song. 

Only when I am sick—and o’er my head 

The a drop, like stones dropp’d down a 
well 

Each after each, and the white curtain hangs 

Ever before me, like a sheeted ghost— 

Only when I am sick, O Saviour, come ! 

Only when I am laid in my long home— 

When bloody-red along the sycamores, 

And glad light-green along the other trees, 

And o’er the meadows, white with daisy cups, 

And golden with a gleam of primroses, 

And musical with wind that shakes the grass, 

Spring walketh forth—but evermore beneath 

The blood-red sycamores and light green leaves, 

Beneath the music of the shaken grass, 

Daisy besnow’d, and lit with primroses, 

Resteth a little dust, a few white bones— 

Come —_ O Spring of God! and wake the 

ust, 
And bid the white bones flourish as the grass. . 








Tue Potato ‘* Parent Srock.’’—Sir Walter 
Raleigh is generally believed to have planted at 
Youghall, in July, 1586—7, the first potatoes 
grown in the British empire; and ‘‘ from these 
few, this country was furnished with seed.’? This 
was on the return of Sir Walter’s expedition, 
for which the patent passed the Great Seal in 
1584. Heriot, a scientific man, who accompa- 
nied the expedition, describes, under the head 
of ‘* Roots,’’ those called in Virginia, ‘* Open- 
awk,’’ which are ‘* round, some as large asa 
a walnut, others much larger,”’ (Sir Joseph 
Banks; Hall’s Ireland, p. 80.) But although 
all this be true, the honor of first introducing 
this ‘* root’? into England belongs to Admiral 
Sir Francis Drake, who brought them, amongst 
other rare exotics, from the wilds of South 
America, on his return expedition, after circum- 
navigating the globe, in 1580, seven years prior 
to Sir Walter Raleigh’s return expedition. 

It has, however, been asserted that the po- 
tato, celebrated in the Elizabethan age, ‘is not 
the same root as that now commonly known by 
the name.’’ 

I opine that, if ‘‘ not the same root,’’ the 
present potatoes are the decendants of that ‘* pa- 
rent stock,’ though undoubtedly changed in 


their qualities by cultivation and ‘* too much 
forcing; ’’ being consequently ‘‘ far less hardy’? 
than the parent stock. 

I would feel obliged if Mr. Henry Stevens, 
or any of your readers, would endeavor to give 
some minuter evidence of Sir Francis Drake’s 
claim to the aforesaid honor. 

D. MacGrecor Peter. 
— Notes and Queries. 


Ricuarp Savace.—Was Savage an imposter, 
or was ne really the son of the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, as he represented himself? He said 
that he discovered that he was the son of that lady 
from letters which he found among the effects 
of his nurse (whom he had always regarded 
as his mother) at herdeath. Sir John Hawkins 
says that he was an imposter, and that his own 
tale, which Johnson repeats, was sufficient to 
prove him so. No writer, as far as I know, has 
echoed the opinion of the knight; but is it cer- 
tain that there is no ground for such an opm- 
ion? Is it apparent, from any quarter, that 
any trustworthy person saw the papers which 
Savage said that he found? or does the story of 
his birth rest entirely on Savage’s own state- 
|ment?—Notes and Queries. 




















PART II.—CHAPTER Y. 

Ir was half-past nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The midsummer sun was already warm 
on the roofs and weathercocks of Millby. 
The church-bells were ringing, and many 
families were conscious of Sunday sensa- 
tions, chiefly referable to the fact that the 
daughters had come down to breakfast in 
their best frocks, and with their hair partic- 
ularly well dressed. For it was not Sunday 
but Wednesday; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, and to 
decide whether or not there should be a Sun- 
day-evening lecture in Millby, the sunbeams 
hed the usual working-day look to the hay- 
makers already long out in the fields, and to 
laggard weavers just ‘setting up’’ their 
week's ‘‘ piece.’”” The notion of its being 
Sunday was the strongest in young ladies 
like Miss Phipps, who was going to accom- 
pany her younger sister to the confirmation, 
and to wear a sweetly pretty transparent 
bonnet with marabout feathers on the inter- 
esting occasion, thus throwing into relief the 
suitable simplicity of her sister’s attire, who 
was, of course, to appear in a new white 
frock; or in the pupils at Miss Townley’s, 
who were absolved from all lessons, and 
were going to church to see the Bishop, and 
to hear the Honorable and Reverend Mr. 
Prendergast, the rector, read prayers—a 
high intellectual treat, as Miss Townley 
assured them. It seemed only natural that 
a rector, who was honorable, should read 
better than old Mr. Crewe, who was only a 
curate, and not honorable; and when little 
Clara Robins wondered why some clergymen 
were rectors and others not, Ellen Marriott 
assured her with great confidence that it 
was only the clever men who were made 
rectors. Ellen Marriott was going to be 
confirmed. She was a short, fair, plump 
girl, with blue eyes and sandy hair, which 
was this morning arranged in taller cannon 
curls than usual, for the reception of the 
Episcopal benediction, and some of the 
young ladies thought her the prettiest girl 
in school ; but others gave the preference to 
her rival, Maria Gardner, who was much 
taller, and had a lovely ‘‘ crop’ of dark- 
brown ringlets, and who, being also about to 
take upon herself the vows made in her 
name at her baptism, had oiled and twisted 
her ringlets with especial care. As she 


seated herself at the breakfast-table before 
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Miss Townley’s entrance to dispense the 
weak coffee, her crop excited so strong a 
sensation that Ellen Marriott was at iength 
impelled to look at it, and to say with sup- 
pressed but bitter sarcasm, ‘‘ Is that Miss 
Gardner’s head?’ ‘* Yes,’ said Maria, 
amiable and stuttering, and no match for 
Ellen in retort ; ‘‘ Th—th—this is my head.’’ 
‘‘Then I don’t admire it at all! ’’ was the 
crushing rejoinder of Ellen, followed by a 
murmur of approval among her friends. 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust their sac of 
venom in this way at school. That is the 
reason why they have such a harmless tooth 
for each other in after life. 

The only other candidate for confirmation 
at Miss Townley’s was Mary Dunn, a 
draper’s daughter in Millby, and a distant 
relation of the Miss Linnets. Her pale 
lanky hair could never be coaxed into perma- 
nent curl, and this morning the heat had 
brought it down to its. natural condition of 
lankiness earlier than usual. But that was 
not what made her sit melancholy and apart 
at the lower end of the form. Her parents 
were admirers of Mr. Tryan, and had been 
persuaded, by the Miss Linnets’ influence, to 
insist that their daughter should be prepared 
for confirmation by him, over and above the 
preparation given to Miss Townley’s pupils 
by Mas. Crewe. Poor Mary Dunn! I am 
afraid she thought it too heavy 4 price to 
pay for these spiritual advantages, to be 
excluded from every game at ball, to be 
obliged to walk with none but little girls— 
in fact, to be the object af an aversion that 
nothing short of an incessant supply of 
plumcakes would have neutralized. And 
Mrs. Dunn was of opinion that plumcake 
was unwholesome. The anti-Tryanite spirit, 
you perceive was very strong at Miss Town- 
ley’s, imported probably by day scholars, as 
well as encouraged by the fact that that 
clever woman was herself strongly opposed 
to innovation, and remarked every Sunday 
that Mr. Crewe had preached an ‘ excellent 
discourse.’’ Poor Mary Dunn dreaded the 
moment when school-hours would be over, 
for then she was sure to be the butt of those 
very explicit remarks which, in young ladies’ 
as well as young gentlemen’s seminaries, 
constitute the most subtle and delicate form 
of the innuendo. ‘I'd never be a Tryanite, 
would you?” ‘O here comes the lady that 
knows so much more about religion than we 
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do!’’ ‘Some people think themselves s0 
very pious! ”’ 

It is really surprising that young ladies 
should not be thought competent to the same 
curriculum as young gentlemen. I observe 
that their powers of sarcasm are quite 
equal; and if there had been a genteel 
academy for young gentlemen at Millby, I 
am inclined to think that, notwithstanding 
Euclid and the classics, the party spirit there 
would not have exhibited itself in more 
pungent irony, or more incisive satire, than 
was heard in Miss Townley’s seminary. 
But there was no such academy, the exist- 
ence of the grammar-school under Mr. 
Crewe’s superintendence probably discourag- 
ing speculations of that kind; and the 
genteel youths of Millby were chiefly come 
home for the mid-summer holidays from dis- 
tant schools. Several of us had just assumed 
coat tails, and the assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities apparently following as a mat- 
ter of course, we were among the candidates 
for confirmation. I wish I could say that 
the solemnity of our feelings was on a level 
with the solemnity of the occasion; but 
unimaginative boys find it difficult to recog- 
nize apostolical institutions in their devel- 
oped form, and I fear our chief emotion 
concerning the ceremony was a sense of 
sheepishness, and our chief opinion, the 
speculative and heretical position that it 
ought to be confined to the girls. It was a 
pity, you will say; but it is the way with 
us men in other crises, that come a long 
while after confirmation. The golden mo- 
ments in the stream of life rush past us, 
and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know them 
when they are gone. 

But, as I said, the morning was sunny, 
the bells were ringing, the ladies of Millby 
were dressed in their Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking woman 
walking with hasty step along Orchard 
Street so early, with a large nosegay in her 
hand? Can it be Janet Dempster, on whom 
we looked with such deep pity, one sad mid- 
night, hardly a fortnight ago? Yes; no 
other woman in Millby has those searching 
black eyes, that tall graceful unconstrained 
figure, set off by her simple muslin dress 
and black lace shawl, that massy black 
hair now «0 neatly braided in glossy con- 
trast with the white satin ribbons of her 





modest cap and bonnet. No other woman 
has that sweet speaking smile, with which 
she nods to Jonathan Lamb, the old parish 
clerk. And, ah!—now she comes nearer— 
there are those sad lines about the mouth 
and eyes on which that sweet smile plays 
like sunbeams on the storm-beaten beauty 
of the full and ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard Street, and 
making her way as fast as she can to her 
mother’s house, a pleasant cottage facing a 
road-side meudow from which the hay is be- 
ing carried. Mrs. Raynor has had her 
breakfast, and is seated in her arm-chair 
reading, when Janet opens the door, saying, 
in her most playful voice— 

‘* Please, mother, I’m come to show myself 
to you before I go to the parsonage. Have 
I put on my pretty cap and bonnet to satisfy 

ou?” 

: Mrs. Raynor looked over her spectacles, 
and met her daughter’s glance with eyes as 
dark and loving as her own. She was a 
much smaller woman than Janet, both ip 
figure and feature, the chief resemblance 
lying in the eyes and the clear brunette 
complexion. The mother’s hair had long 
been gray, and was gathered under the 
neatest of caps, made by her own clever 
fingers, as all Janet’s caps and bonnets were 
too. They were well-practised fingers, for 
Mrs. Raynor had supported herself in her 
widowhood, by keeping a millinery estab- 
lishment, and in this way had earned money 
enough to give her daughter what was then 
thought a first-rate education, as well as to 
save a sum which, eked out by her son-in- 
law, sufficed to support her in her solitary 
old age. Always the same clean, neat old 
lady, dressed in black silk, was Mrs. Ray- 
nor; a patient, brave woman, who bowed 
with resignation under the burden of remem- 
bered sorrow, and bore with meek fortitude 
the new load that the new days brought 
with them. 

‘Your bonnet wants pulling a trifle for- 
warder, my child,” she said, smiling, and 
taking off her spectacles, while Janet at 
once knelt down before her, and waited to 
be ‘* set to rights,’’ as she would have done 
when she was a child. ‘You’re going 


straight to Mrs. Crewe’s,I suppose; Are 
those flowers to garnish the dishes? ”’ 

‘No, indeed, mother. This is a nosegay 
for the middle of the table. I’ve sent up 





























the dinner-service and the ham we .had 
cooked at our house yesterday, and Betty is 
coming directly with the garnish and the 
plate. We shall get our good Mrs. Crewe 
through her troubles famously. Dear tiny 
woman! You should have seen her lift up 
her hands yesterday, and pray heaven to 
take her before ever she should have another 
collation to get ready for the Bishop. She 
said, ‘It’s bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he doesn’t want half so 
many jelly glasses. I wouldn’t mind, Janet, 
if it was to feed all the old hungry cripples 
in Millby, but so much trouble and expense 
for people who eat too much every day of 
their lives!’ We had such a cleanirg and 
furnishing-up of the sitting-room yesterday ! 
Nothing will ever do away with the smell of 
Mr. Crewe’s pipes, you know; but we have 
thrown it into the background, with yellow 
soap and dry lavender. And now I must 
run away. You will come to church, 
mother? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my dear, I wouldn’t lose such a 
pretty sight. It does my old eyes good to 
see so many fresh young faces. Is your 
husband going?” 

‘¢ Ves, Robert will be there. I’ve made 
him as neat as a new pin this morning, and 
he says the Bishop will think him too buck- 
ish by half. I took him into Mammy 
Dempster’s room to show himself. We hear 
Tryan is making sure of the Bishop’s sup- 
port; but we shall see. I would give my 
crooked guinea, and all the luck it will ever 
bring me, to have him beaten, for I can’t 
endure the sight of the man coming to 
harass dear old Mr. and Mrs. Crewe in 
their last days. Preaching the Gospel in- 
deed! That is the best Gospel that makes 
everybody happy and comfortable, isn’t it, 
mother ? ”” 

‘« Ah, child, I’m afraid there’s no Gospel 
will do that here below.”’ 

** Well I can do something to comfort 
Mrs. Crewe, at least ; so give me a kiss, and 
good-by till church-time.’’ 

The mother leaned back in her chair when 
Janet was gone, and sank into a painful 
reverie. When our life isa continuous trial, 
the moments of respite seem only to substitute 
the heaviness of dread for the heaviness of 
actual suffering ; the curtain of cloud seems 
parted an instant only that we may measure 
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imminent, in contrast with the transient 
brightness; the water-drops that visit the 
parched lips in the desert, bear with them 
only the keen imagination of thirst. Janet 
looked glad and tender now—but what scene 
of misery was coming next? She was too 
like the cistus flowers in the little garden 
before the window, that, with the shades of 
evening, might lie with the delicate white 
and glossy dark of their petals trampled in 
the roadside dust. When the sun had sunk 
and the twilight was deepening, Janet might 
be sitting there, heated, maddened, sobbing 
out her griefs with selfish passion, and 
wildly wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. Raynor had been reading about the 
lost sheep, and the joy there is in heaven 
over the sinner that repenteth. Surely the 
eternal love she believed in through all the 
sadness of her lot, would not leave her 
child to wander farther and farther into the 
wilderness till there was no turning—the 
child, so lovely, so pitiful to others—so 
good, till she was goaded into sin by wo- 
man’s bitterest sorrows! Mrs. Raynor had 
her faith and her spiritual comforts, though 
she was not in the least evangelical, and 
knew nothing of doctrinal zeal. I fear most 
of Mr. Tryan’s hearers would have consid- 
ered her destitute of saving knowledge, and 
I am quite sure she had no well-defined 
views -on justification. Nevertheless, she 
read her Bible a great deal, and thought she 
found divine lessons there—how to bear the 
cross meekly, and be merciful. Let us hope 
that there is a saving ignorance, and that 
Mrs. Raynor was. justified without exactly 
knowing how. 

She tried to have hope and trust, though 
it was hard to believe that the future would 
be any thing else than the harvest of the 
seed that was being sown before her eyes. 
But always there is a seed being sownsilently 
and unseen, and everywhere there come sweet 
flowers without our foresight or labor. We 
reap what we sow, but Nature has love over 
and above that justice, and gives us shadow 
and blossom and fruit that spring from no 
planting of ours. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Most people must have agreed with Mrs. 
Raynor that the confirmation that day wasa 
pretty sight, at least when those slight girl- 
ish forms and fair young faces moved in a 





all its horror as it hangs low, black, and 
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white rivulet along the aisles and flowed into 
kneeling semicircles under the light of the 
great chancel window, softened by patches 
of dark old painted glass; and one would 
think that to look on while a pair of vener- 
able hands pressed such young heads, and a 
venerable face looked upward for a blessing 
on them, would be very likely to make the 
heart swell gently, and to moisten the eyes. 
Yet I remember the eyes seemed very dry in 
Millby church that day, notwithstanding 
that the Bishop was an old man, and prob- 
ably venerable (for though he was not an 
eminent Grecian, he was the brother of a 
Whig lord) ; and I think the eyes must have 
remained dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, and, 
instead of laying them on the girls’ heads, 
just let them hover over each in quick suc- 
cession, as if it were not etiquette to touch 
them, and as if the laying on of hands were 
like the theatrical embrace—part of the 
play, and not to be really believed in. To 
be sure, there were a great many heads, and 
the Bishop’s time was limited. Moreover, a 
wig can, under no circumstances, be affect- 
ing, except in rare cases of illusion; and 
copious lawn-sleeves cannot be expected to 
go directly to any heart except a washer- 
woman’s. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt against me, 
and I am sure made me behave much worse 
than I should have done without him, whis- 
pered that he thought the Bishop was a 
‘“‘ guy,”’ and I certainly remember thinking 
that Mr. Prendergast looked much more 
dignified with his plain white surplice and 
black hair. He was a tall commanding 
man, and read the Liturgy in a strikingly 
sonorous and uniform voice, which I tried to 
imitate the next Sunday at home, until my 
little sister began to cry and said I was 
‘¢ yoaring at her.” 

Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the pulpit 
with several other clergymen. He looked 
pale, and rubbed his hand over his face and 
pushed back his hair oftener than usual. 
Standing in the aisle close to him, and re- 
peating the responses with edifying loudness, 
was’\Mr. Budd, church-warden and delegate, 
with a white staff in his hand and a back- 
ward bend of his small head and person, 
suchas, I suppose, he considered suitable to 
a friend of sound religion. Conspicuous in 
the..gallery, too, was the tall figure of Mr. 
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Dempster, whose professional avocations 
rarely allowed him to occupy his place at 
church. 

‘¢ There’s Dempster,” said Mrs. Linnet to 
her daughter Mary, ‘‘ looking more respect- 
able than usual, I declare. He’s got a fine 
speech by heart to make to the Bishop, I’ll 
answer for it. But he’ll be pretty well 
sprinkled with snuff before service is over, 
and the Bishop won’t be able to listen to 
him for sneezing, that’s one comfort.’’ 

At length, the last stage in the long cere- 
mony was over, the large assembly streamed 
warm and weary into the open afternoon 
sunshine, and the Bishop retired to the Par- 
sonage, where, after honoring Mrs. Crewe’s 
collation, he was to give audience to the 
delegates and Mr. Tryan on the great ques- 
tion of the evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the parsonage 
was once more as quiet as usual under the 
shadow of its tall elms, and the only traces 
of the Bishop’s recent presence there were 
the wheel-marks on the gravel, and the long 
table with its garnished dishes awry, its 
damask sprinkled with crumbs, and its de- 
canters without their stoppers. Mr. Crewe 
was already calmly smoking his pipe in the 
opposite sitting-room, and Janet was agree- 
ing with Mrs. Crewe that some of the blanc- 
mange would be a nice thing to take to 
Sally Martin, while the little old lady her- 
self had a spoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she might 
scatter them on the gravel for the little 
birdc. 

Before that time, the Bishop’s carriage 
had been seen driving through the High 
Street on its way to Lord Trufford’s, where 
he was to dine. The question of the lecture 
was decided, then? 

The nature of the decision may be gathered 
from the following conversation which took 
place in the bar of the Red Lion that even- 
ing. 

‘*So you’re done, eh, Dempster?’’ was 
Mr. Pilgrim’s observation, uttered with som: 
gusto. He was not glad Mr. Tryan had 
gained his point, but he was not sorry 
Dempster was disappointed. 


‘‘Done, sir? Notatall. It is what I 


anticipated. I knew we had nothing else to 
expect in these days, when the Church is in- 
fested by a set of men who are only fit to 
give out hymns from an empty cask, to tunes 

















set by a journeyman cobbler. But I was not 
the less to exert myself in the cause of sound 
Churchmanship for the good of the town. 
Any coward can fight a battle when he’s 
sure of winning; but give me the man who 
has pluck to fight when he’s sure of losing. 
That’s my way, sir; and there are many 
victories worse than a defeat, as Mr. Tryan 
shall learn to his cost.’’ 

‘¢He must be a poor shuper-annyated sort 
of a bishop, that’s my opinion,’ said Mr. 
Tomlinson, ‘‘ to go along with a sneaking 
Methodist like Tryan. And, for my part, I 
think we should be as well wi’out bishops, 
if they’re no wiser than that. Where’s the 
use 0’ havin’ thousands a-year an’ livin’ in 
a pallis, if they don’t stick to the Church?’’ 

‘‘No. There you’re going out of your 
depth, Tomlinson,” said Mr. Dempster. 
‘* No one shall hear me say a word against 
Episcopacy—it is a safeguard of the Church ; 
we must have ranks and dignities there a8 
well as everywhere else. No, sir! Episco- 
pacy isa good thing; but it may happen 
that a bishop is not a good thing. Just as 
brandy is a good thing, thougk this particu- 
lar bottle is British, and tastes like sugared 
rain-water caught down the chimney. Here, 
Ratcliffe, let me haye something to drink, a 
little less like a decoction of sugar and soot.’’ 

‘J said nothing again Episcopacy,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Tomlinson. ‘I only said I 
thought we should do as well wi’out 
bishops; an’ J’ll say it again for the matter 
o’ that. Bishops never brought any grist to 
my mill.”’ : 

‘¢ Do you know when the lectures are to 
begin? ’’ said Mr. Pillgrim. 

«They are to begin on Sunday next,” 
said Mr. Dempster in a significant tone ; 
‘ but I think it will not take a long-sighted 
prophet to foresee the end of them. It 
strikes me Mr. Tryan will be looking out for 
another curacy shortly.’’ 

‘¢ He'll not get many Millby people to go 
and hear his lectures after a while, I’ll bet a 
guinea,” observed Mr. Budd. ‘I know I'll 
_ not keep a single workman on my ground 
who either goes to the lecture himself or lets 
anybody belonging to him go.”’ 

‘‘ Nor me nayther,’’ said Mr. Tomlinson. 
‘No Tryanite shall touch a sack or drive a 
waggon o’ mine, that you may depend on. 
An’ I know more besides me as are 0’ the 
same mind. 
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‘‘Tryan has a good many friends in the 
town, though, and friends that ‘are likely to 
stand by him too,’ said Mr. Pillgrim. ‘I 
should say it would be as well to let him and 
his lectures alone. If he goes on preaching 
as he does, with such a constitution as his, 
he’ll get a relaxed throat by-and-by, and 
you'll be rid of him without any trouble.’”’ 

‘¢ We'll not allow him to do: himself that 
injury,” said Mr. Dempster. ‘‘ Since his 
health is not good, we'll persuade him to try 
change of air. Depend upon it, he’ll find 
the climate of Millby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Dempster did not stay. long at the 
Red Lion that evening. He wassummoned 
home to meet Mr. Armstrong, a wealthy 
client, and'as he was kept in consultation 
til) a Jate hour, it happened that this was 
one of the nights on which Mr. Dempster 
went to bed tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been one of Janet’s happiest, be- 
cause it had been spent by her in helping 
her dear old friend Mrs. Crewe, ended for 
her with unusual quietude; and as a bright 
sunset promises a fair morning, so a calm 
lying down is a good augury for a calm 
waking. Mr. Dempster, on the Thursday 
morning, was in one of his best humors, and 
though perhaps some of the good humor 
might result from the prospect of a lucrative 
and exciting bit of business in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s probable lawsuit, the greater part 
of it was doubtless due to those stirrings of 
the more kindly, healthy sap of human feel- 
ing, by which goodness tries to’ get the upper 
hand in us whenever it seems to have the 
slightest chance—on Sunday mornings, per- 
haps, when we are set free from the grinding 
hurry of the week, and take the little three- 
year-old on our knee at breakfast to share 
our egg and muffin ; in moments of trouble, 
when death visits our roof or illness makes 
us dependent on the tending hand of a 
slighted wife ; in quiet talks with an aged 
mother, of the days when we stood at her 
knee with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school. In the man 
whose childhood has known caresses there is 
always a fibre of memory that can be touched 
to gentle issues, and Mr. Dempster, whom 
you have hitherto seen only as'the orator of 
the Red Lion, and the drunken tyrant of a 





dreary midnight home, was the first-born 
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darling son of a fair little mother. That 
mother was living still, and her own large 
black easy-chair, where she sat knitting 
through the live-long day, was now set ready 
for her at the breakfast-table, by her son’s 
side, a sleek tortoise-shell cat acting as pro- 
visional incumbent. 

‘‘Good morning, Mamsey! why, you’re 
looking as fresh as a daisy this morning. 
You're getting young again,’’ said Mr. 
Dempster looking up from his newspaper 
when the little old lady entered. <A very 
little old lady she was, with a pale, scarcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar white 
which tells that the locks have once been 
blond, a natty pure white cap on her head, 
and a white shawl pinned over her shoulders. 
You saw at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blond, strangely unlike her tall, 
ugly, dingy-complexioned son; unlike her 
daughter-in-law, too, whose large-featured 
brunette beauty seemed always thrown into 
higher relief by the white presence of little 
Mamsey. The unlikeness between Janet and 
her mother-in-law went deeper than outline 
and complexion, and indeed there was very 
little sympathy between them, for old Mrs. 
Dempster had not yet learned to believe that 
her son, Robert, would have gone wrong if 
he had married the right woman—a meek 
woman like herself, who would have borne 
him children, and been a deft, orderly house- 
keeper. In spite of Janet’s tenderness and 
attention to her, she had had little love for 
her daughter-in-law from the first, and had 
witnessed the sad growth of home-misery 
through long years, always with a disposition 
to lay the blame on the wife rather than on 
the husband, and to reproach Mrs. Raynor 
for encouraging her daughter’s faults by a 
too exclusive sympathy. But old Mrs. 
Dempster had that rare gift of silence and 
passivity which often supplies the absence of 
mental strength; and, whatever were her 
thoughts, she said no word to aggravate the 
domestic discord. Patient and mute she sat 
at her knitting through many a scene of 
quarrel and anguish ; resolutely she appeared 
unconscious of the sounds that reached her 
ears, and the facts she had divined after she 
had retired to bed; mutely she witnessed 
poor Janet’s faults, only registering them as 
a balance of excuse on the side of her son. 
The hard, astute, domineering attorney was 
still that little old woman’s pet, as he had 
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been when she watched with triumphant 
pride his first tumbling effort to march alone 
across the nursery floor. ‘‘ See what a good 
son he is to me!” she often thought. 
‘* Never gave me a harsh word. And so he 
might have been a good husband.”’ 

O it is piteous—that sorrow of aged 
women! In early youth, perhaps, they 
said to themselves ‘‘ I shall be happy when 
I have a husband to love me best of all;” 
then, when the husband was too careless, 
‘* My child will comfort me ; ”’ then, through 
the mother’s watching and toil, ‘* My child 
will repay me all when it grows up.’’ And 
at last, after the long journey of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the mother’s 
heart is weighed down by a heavier burthen, 
and no hope remains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs. Dempster sat 
down in her easy chair without any painful 
suppressed remembrance of the preceding 
night. 

“1 declare mammy looks younger than 
Mrs. Crewe, who is only sixty-five,” said 
Janet. “ Mrs. Crewe will come to see you 
to-day, mammy, and tell you all about her 
troubles with the Bishop and the collation. 
She'll bring her kitting, and you'll have a 
regular gossip together,”’ 

‘* The gossip will be all on one side, then, 
for Mrs. Crewe gets so very deaf, I can't 
make her hear a word. And if I motion to 
her, she always understands me wrong.” 

‘¢ Q, she will have so much to tell you to- 
day, you will not want to speak yourself. 
You, who have patience to knit those won- 
derful counterpanes, mammy, must not be 
impatient with dear Mrs. Crewe. Good old 
lady! Ican’t bear her to think she’s ever 
tiresome to people, and you know she’s very 
ready to fancy herself in the way. I think 
she would like to shrink up to the size of a 
mouse, that she might run about and do peo- 
ple good without their noticing her.’’ 

‘Tt isn’t patience I want, God knows ; it’s 
lungs to speak loud enough. But you'll be 
at home yourself, I suppose, this morning; 
and you can talk to her for me.” 

‘*No, mammy; I promised poor Mrs. ‘ 
Lowme to go and sit with her. She’s con- 
fined to her room, and both the Miss Lowmes 
are out; so I’m going to read the newspaper 
to her and amuse her.’’ 

**Couldn’t you go another morning? As 








Mr. Armstrong and that other gentleman are 




















coming to dinner, I should think it would 
be better to stay at home. Can you trust 
Betty to see to every thing? She’s new to 
the place.’’ 

‘**O I couldn’t disappoint Mrs. Lowme ; I 
promised her. Betty will do very well, no 
fear.” 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after this, 
and began to sip her tea. The breakfast 
went on without further conversation for 
some time, Mr. Dempster being absorbed in 
the papers. At length, when he was run- 
ning over the advertisements, his eye seemed 
to be caught by something that suggested a 
new thought to him. He presently thumped 
the table with an air of exultation, and said, 
turning to Janet,— 

‘‘ T’vea capital idea, Gipsy! ”’ (that was 
his name for his dark-eyed wife when he was 
in an extraordinarily good humor), ‘and 
you shall help me. It’s just what you’re up 
to.” 

‘¢What is it?’’ said Janet, her face 
beaming at the sound of the pet name, now 
heard so seldom. ‘‘ Any thing to do with 
conveyancing ?”’ 

«It’s a bit of fun worth a dozen fees—a 
plan for raising a laugh against Tryan and 
his gang of hypocrites.’’ 

‘What is it? Nothing that wants a 
needle and thread, I hope, else I must go and 
teaze mother.”’ 

‘*No, nothing sharper than your wit—ex- 
cept mine. Ill tell you what itis. We'll 
get up a programme of the Sunday evening 
lecture, like a play-bill, you know— Grand 
Performance of the celebrated Mountebank,’ 
andsoon. We’ll bring in the Tryanites— 
old Landor and the rest—in appropriate 
characters. Proctor shall print it, and we’ll 
circulate it in the town. It will be a capital 
hit.” 

‘¢ Bravo! ’’ said Janet, clapping her hands. 
She would just then have pretended to like 
almost any thing, in her pleasure at being 
appealed to by her husband, and she really 
did like to laugh at the Tryanites. ‘* We'll 
set about it directly, and sketch it out before 
you go to the office. I’ve got Tryan’s ser- 
mon’s up-stairs, but I don’t think there’s 
any thing in them we can use. I’ve only 
just looked into them; they’re not at all 
what I expected—dull, stupid things—no- 
thing of the roaring fire and brimstone sort 
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‘‘Roaring? No; Tryan’s as soft asa 
sucking dove—one of your honey-mouthed 
hypocrites. Plenty of devil and malice in 
him, though, I could see that, while he was 
talking to the Bishop; but as smooth as 
a snake outside. He’s beginning a single- 
handed fight with me, I can see—persuading 
my clients away from me. We shall see 
who will be the first to cry peccavi. Millby 
will do better without Mr. Tryan than with- 
out Robert Dempster, I fancy! and Millby 
shall never be flooded with cant as long as I 
can raise a breakwater against it. But now, 
get the breakfast things cleared away, and 
let us set about the play«bill. Come, mam- 
sey, come and have a walk with me round 
the garden, and let ussee how the cucumbers 
are getting on. I’ve never taken you round 
the garden for an age. Come, you don’t 
wan’ta bonnet. It’s like walking in a green- 
house this morning.’’ - 

‘‘ But she will want a parasol,’ said Janet. 
‘¢ There’s one on the stand against the gar- 
den-door, Robert.’ 

The little old lady took her son’s arm with 
placid pleasure. She could barely reach it 
so as to rest upon it, but he inclined a little 
towards her, and accomodated his heavy 
long-limbed steps to her feeble pace. The 
cat chose to sun herself too, and walked 
close beside them, with tail erect, rubbing 
her sleek sides against their legs, and too 
well fed to be excited by the twittering birds. 
The garden was of the grassy, shady kind, 
often seen attached to old houses in provin- 
cial towns; the apple-trees had had time to 
spread their branches very wide, the shrubs 
and hardy perennial plants had grown into 
a luxuriance that required constant trimming 
to prevent them from intruding on the space 
for walking. But the farther end, which 
united with green fields, was open and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, to seo 
that little group passing out of the shadow 
into the sunshine, and out of the sunshine 
into the shadow again: sad, because this 
tenderness of the son for the mother was 
hardly more than a nucleus of healthy life 
in an organ hardening by disease, because 
the man who was linked in this way with an 
innocent past, had become callous in world- 
liness, fevered by sensuality, enslaved by 
chance impulses ; pretty because it showed 
how hard it is to kill the deep-down fibrous 





that I expected.” 


roots of human love and goodness—how the 
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man from whom we make it our pride to 
shrink, has yet a close brotherhood with us 
through some of our most sacred feelings. 
As they were returning to the house, Janet 
met them, and said, ‘‘ Now, Robert, the 
writing things are ready. I shall be clerk, 
and Mat Paine can copy it out after.’’ 
Mammy once more deposited in her arm- 
chair, with her knitting in her hand, and 
the cat purring at her elbow, Janet seated 
herself at the table, while Mr. Dempster 
placed himself near her, took out his snuff- 


box, and plentifully suffusing himself with |- 


the inspiring powder, began to dictate. 
What he dictated, we shall see by-and-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next day, Friday, at five o’clock by 
the sun-dial, the large bow-window of Mrs. 
Jerome’s parlor was open; and that lady 
herself was seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before her on which her best 
tea-tray, her best china, and her best urn- 
rug had already been standing in readiness 
for half an hour. Mrs. Jerome’s best tea- 
service was of delicate white fluted china, 
with gold sprigs upon it—as pretty a tea- 
service as you need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments ; indeed, 
as the cups were without handles, most visi- 
tors who had the distinction of taking tea 
out of them, wished that such charming 
china had already been promoted to that 
honorary position. Mrs. Jerome was like 
her china, handsome and old-fashioned. 
She was a buxom lady of.sixty, in an elabo- 
rate lace cap fastened by a frill under her 
chin, a dark, well-curled front concealing 
her forehead, a snowy neckerchief exhibiting 
its ample foldsas far as her waist, and a stiff 
grey silk gown. She had a clean damask 
napkin pinned before her to guard her dress 
during the process of tea-making ; her favor- 
ite geraniums in the bow-window were look- 
ing as healthy as she could desire; her own 
handsome portrait, painted when she was 
twenty years younger, was smiling down on 
her with agreeable flattery ; and altogether 
she seemed to be in as peaceful and pleasant 
a position as a buxom, well-drest elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in 80 many other 
cases, appearances were deceptive. Her 
mind was greatly ruffled by the fact that it 
was more than a quarter past five even by 
the losing time-piece, that it was half-past 
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by her large gold watch, which she held in 
her hand as if she were counting the pulse 
of the afternoon, and that, by the kitchen 
clock, which she felt sure was not an hour 
too fast, it had already struck six. The lapse 
of time was rendered the more unendurable 
to Mrs. Jerome by her wonder that Mr. 
Jerome could stay out in the garden with 
Lizzie in that thoughtless way, taking it so 
easily that tea-time was long past, and that, 
after all the trouble in getting down the best 
tea-things, Mr. Tryan would not come. 

This honor had been shown to Mr. Tryan, 
not at all because Mrs. Jerome had any high 
appreciation of his doctrine or of his exem- 
plary activity as a pastor, but simply because 
he was a ‘‘ Church clergyman,”’ and as such 
was regarded by her with the same sort of 
exceptional respect as a white woman who 
had married a native of the Society Islands 
might be supposed to feel towards a white- 
skinned visitor from the land of her youth. 
For Mrs. Jerome had been brought up a 
Churchwoman, and having attained the age 
of thirty before she was married, had felt the 
greatest repugnance in the first instance to 
renouncing the religious forms in which she 
had been brought up. ‘You know,’’ she 
said in confidence to her Church acquaintan- 
ces, ‘* I wouldn’t give no ear at all to Mr. 
Jerome at fust; but after all, I begun to 
think as there was a maeny things wuss nor 
goin’ to chapel, an’ you’d better do that nor 
not pay your way. Mr. Jerome had a very 
pleasant manner wi’ him, an’ there was 
never another as kep a gig, an’ ’ud make a 
settlement on me like him, chapel or no 
chapel. It seemed very odd to me for a lung 
while, the preachin’ wi’out book, an’ the 
stannin’ up to one lung prayer, istid o’ 
changin’ yur postur. But la! there’snothin’ 
as you mayn’t get used toi’ time; you can 
al’ys sit down, you know, afore the prayer’s 
done. The ministers say welly the same 
things as the Church parsons, by what I 
could iver mek out, an’ we're out 0’ chapel 
i’ the mornin’ a deal sooner nor they’re out 
o’ church. An’ as for pews, ourn’s a deal 
comfortabler nor aeny i’ Millby church.”’ 

Mrs. Jcrome you perceive had not a keen 
susceptibility to shades of doctrine, and it is 
probable that after listening to Dissenting 
eloquence for thirty years, she might safely 
have re-entered the Establishment without 
performing any spiritual quarantine. Her 
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mind, apparently, was of that non-porous 
flinty character which is not in the least 
danger from surrounding damp. But on the 
question of getting start of the sun in the 
day’s business, and clearing her conscience 
of the necessary sum of meals and the con- 
sequent ‘‘ washing up ’’ as soon as possible, 
so that the family might be well in bed at 
nine, Mrs. Jerome was susceptible; and the 
present lingering pace of things, united with 
Mr. Jerome’s unaccountable obliviousness, 
was not to be borne any longer. Soshe rang 
the bell for Sally. 

‘* Goodness me, Sally! go into the garden 
an’ see after your master. Tell him it’s 
goin’ on for six, an’ Mr. Tryan ull niver 
think of coming now, an’ it’s time we got 
tea over. An’ he’s lettin’ Lizzie stain her 
frock, I expect, among them strawberry beds. 
Mek her come in this minute.” 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted to 
linger in the garden, for though the house 
was pretty and well deserved its name—‘‘ the 
White House,’’ the tall damask roses that 
clustered over the porch being thrown into 
relief by ruugh stucco of the most brilliant 
white, yet the garden and orchards were 
Mr. Jerome’s glory, as well they might be; 
and there was nothing in which he hada 
more innocent pride—peace to a good man’s 
memory! all his pride was innocent—than 
in conducting a hitherto uninitiated visitor 
over his grounds, and making him in some 
degree aware of the incomparable advantages 
possessed by the inhabitants of the White 
House in the matter of red-streaked apples, 
russets, northern greens (excellent for bak- 
ing), swan-egg pears, and early vegetables, 
to say nothing of flowering “‘ srubs,”’ pink 
hawthorns, lavender bushes more than Mrs. 
Jerome could use, and, in short, a super- 
abundance of every thing that a person re- 
tired from business could desire to possess 
himself or to share with his friends. The 
garden was one of those old-fashioned 
paradises which hardly exist any longer ex- 
cept as memories of our childhood : no fini- 
cal separation between flower and kitchen 
garden there; no monotony of enjoyment 
for one sense to the exclusion of another ; 
but a charming paradisiacal mingling of all 
that was pleasant to the eyes and good for 
food. The rich flower-border running along 
every walk, with its endless succession of 
spring flowers, anemones, auriculas, wall- 
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flowers, sweet-williams, campanulas, snap- 
dragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beau- 
ties, such as moss and Provence roses, varied 
with espalier apple-trees ; the crimson of a 
carnation was carried out in the lurking 
crimson of the neighboring strawberry-beds ; 
you gathered a moss-rose one moment and a 
bunch of currants the next; you were ina 
delicious fluctuation between the scent of 
jasmine and the juice of gooseberries. Then 
what a high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after ascending 
its long flight of steps you could see perfectly 
well there was no view worth looking at; 
what alcoves and garden seats in all direc- 
tions; and along one side, what a hedge, 
tall, and firm, and unbroken, like a green 
wall! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. Jerome 
was standing when Sally found him. He 
had set down the basket of strawberries on 
the gravel, and had lifted up little Lizzie in 
his arms to look at a bird’s nest. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her grandpa 
with round blue eyes, and then peeped 
again. 

‘* D’ye see it, Lizzie?’ he whispered. 

‘* Yes,’’ she whispered in return, putting 
her lips very near grandpa’s face. At this 
moment Sally appeared. 

‘© Eh, eh, Sally, what’s the matter? Is 
Mr. Tryan come? ”’ 

‘© No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s sure he 
won’t come now, an’ she wants you to come 
in an’ hev tea. Dear heart, Miss Lizzie, 
you’ve stained your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if it’s gone through to your frock. 
There’ll be fine work! Come alonk wi’ me, 
do.’ 

‘‘Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no harm, 
we’ve done no harm, hey we Lizzie? The 
wash tub’ll mek all right again.” 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from a dif- 
ferent point of view, looked sourly serious, 
and hurried away with Lizzie, who trotted 
submissively along, her little head in eclipse 
under a large nankin bonnet, while Mr. 
Jerome followed leisurely with his full 
broad shoulders in rather a stooping posture, 
and his large good-natured features and 
white locks shaded by a broad-brimmed 
hat. 

‘‘Mr. Jerome, I wonder at you,’’ said 
Mrs. Jerome, in a tone of indignant remon- 
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of injury, as her husband opened the parlor 
door. ‘ When will you leave off invitin’ 
people to meals an’ not lettin’ em know the 
time? I’ll answer for’t, you niver said a 
word to Mr. Tryan as we should tek tea at 
five o’clock. It’s just like you! ”’ 

‘‘ Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the hus- 
band in a soothing tone, ‘‘ there’s nothin’ 
amiss. I told Mr. Tryan as we took tea at 
five punctial ; mayhap summat’s a detainin’ 
on him. He’s a deal to do an’ to think on, 
remember.” 

‘‘ Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen 
a’ready. It’s nonsense to look for him 
comin’ now. So you may’s well ring for 
th’ urn. Now Sally’s got th’ heater i’ th’ 
fire, we may’s well hey th’ urn in, though 
he doesn’t come. I niver see the likeo’ you, 
Mr. Jerome, for axin’ people an’ givin’ me 
the trouble o’ gettin’ fhings down an’ hevin’ 
crumpets made, an’ after all they don’t 
come. I shall hev to wash every one 0’ 
these tea-things myself, for there's no 
trustin’ Sally—she’d break a fortin’ i’ 
erockery i’ no time! ”’ 

“But why will you give yourself sich 
trouble, Susan? Our everyday tea-things 
would ha’ cone as well for Mr. Tryan, an’ 
they’re a deal convenenter to hold.’’ 

‘ Yes, that’s just your way, Mr. Jerome, 
you’re al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ my chany, 
because I bought it myself afore I was mar- 
ried. But let me tell you, I knowed how to 
choose chany if I didn’t know how to choose 
& husband. An’ where’s Lizzie? You've 
niver left her i’ the garden by herself, wi’ 
her white frock on an’ clean stockins? ” 

“Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy; 
Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sally. She’s hevin’ her 
pinafore took off, I'll be bound. Ah! 
There’s Mr. Tryan a-comin’ through the 
gate.”’ 

Mrs. Jerome began hastily to adjust her 
damask napkin, and the expression of her 
countenance for the reception of the clergy- 
man, and Mr. Jerome went out to meet his 
guest, whom he greeted outside the door. 

*‘ Mr. Tryan, how do you do, Mr. Tryan? 
Welcome to the White House! I’m glad 
to see you, sir, I’m glad to see you.” 

If you had heard the tone of mingled 
goodwill, veneration, and condolence in 
which this greeting was uttered, even with- 
out seeing the face that completely har- 
monized with it, you would have no difficulty 





in inferring the ground notes of Mr. 
Jerome’s character. Toa fine ear that tone 
said as plainly as possible—‘‘ Whatever 
recommends itself to me, Thomas Jerome, as 
piety and goodness, shall have my love and 
honor. Ah, friends, this pleasant world is a 
sad one, too, isn’t it? Let us help one an- 
other, let us help one another.’? And it 
was entirely owing to this basis of character, 
not at all from any clear and precise doc- 
trinal discrimination, that Mr. Jerome had 
very early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his boyish days he had been thrown where 
Dissent seemed to have the balance of piety, 
purity, and good works on its side, and to 
become a Dissenter seemed to him identical 
with choosing God instead of mammon. 
That race of Dissenters is extinct in these 
days, when opinion has got far ahead of 
feeling, and every chapel-going youth can fill 
our ears with the advantages of the Volun- 
tary system, the corruptions of a State 
Church, and the Scriptural evidence that 
the first Christians were Congregationalists. 
Mr. Jerome knew nothing of this theoretic 
basis for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
of his polemica] discussson he had not gone 
further than to question whether a Christian 
man was bound in conscience to distinguish 
Christmas and Easter by any peculiar obser- 
vance beyond the eating of mince-pies and 
cheese-cakes. It seemed to him that all 
seasons were alike good for thanking God, 
departing from evil and doing well, whereas 
it might be desirable to restrict the period 
for indulging in unwholesome forms of 
pastry. Mr. Jerome’s dissent being of this 
simple, non-polemical kind, it is easy to un- 
derstand that the report he heard of Mr. 
Tryan as a good man and a powerful preacher, 
who was stirring the hearts of the people, 
had been enough to attract him to the Pad- 
diford Church, and that having felt himself 
more edified there than he had of late been 
under Mr. Stickney’s discourses at Salem, he 
had driven thither repeatedly in the Sunday 
afternoons, and had sought an opportunity 
of making Mr. Tryan’s acquaintance. The 
evening lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition Mr. 
Tryan met with gave that interest a strong 
tinge of partisanship: for there was a store 
of irascibility in Mr. Jerome’s nature which 
must find a vent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it in in- 
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dignation against those whom he held to be 
enemies of truth and goodness. Mr. Tryan 
had not hitherto been to the White House, 
but yesterday, meeting Mr. Jerome in the 
street, he had at once accepted the invitation 
to tea, saying there was something he wished 
to talk about. He appeared worn and 
fatigued now, and after shaking hands with 
Mrs. Jerame, threw himself into a chair and 
looked out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 

‘‘ What a nice place you have here, Mr. 
Jerome! I’ve not seen anything so quiet 
and pretty since I came to Millby. On 
Paddiford Common, where I live, you know, 
the bushes are all sprinkled with soot, and 
there’s never any quiet except in the dead of 
night.” 

‘Dear heart! dear heart! That’s very 
bad—and for you, too, as hev to study. 
Wouldn’t it be better for you to be some- 
where more out i’ the country like?’" 

‘‘Ono! I should lose so much time in 
going to and fro, and besides I like to be 
among the people. I’ve no face to go and 
preach resignation to those poor things in 
their smoky air and comfortless homes, when 
I come straight from every luxury myself. 
There are many things quite lawful for other 
men, which a clergyman must forego if he 
would do any good in a manufacturing 
population like this.”’ 

Here the preparations for tea were crowned 
by the simultaneous appearance of Lizzie and 
the crumpet. It is a pretty surprise, when 
one visits an elderly couple, to see a little 
figure enter in a white frock, with a blonde 
head as smooth as satin, round blue eyes, 
and a cheek like an apple blossom. A todd- 
ling little girl is a centre of common feeling 
which makes the most dissimilar people 
understand each other; and Mr. Tryan 
looked at Lizzie with that quiet pleasure 
which is always genuine. 

‘¢ Here we are, here we are! ’’ said proud 
grandpapa. ‘* You didn’t think we’d got 
such a little gell as this, did you, Mr. Tryan? 
Why, it seems but th’ other day since her 
mother was just such another. This is our 
little Lizzie, this is. Come an’ shake hands 
wi’ Mr. Tryan, Lizzie; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and 
put out one hand, while she fingered her 
coral necklace with the other, and looked up 
into Mr. Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring 
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gaze. He stroked the satin head, and said 
in his gentlest voice, ‘*How do you do, 
Lizzie? will you give mea kiss?’’ She put 
up her little bud of a mouth, and then re- 
treating a little and glancing down at her 
frock, said, 

‘‘ Dit id my noo fock. I put it on ’tod 
you wad toming. Tally taid you wouldn’s 
ook at it.” 

‘¢ Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells must be 
seen and not heard,’’ said Mrs. Jerome; 
while grandpapa, winking significantly, and 
looking radiant with delight at Lizzie’s ex- 
traordinary promise of cleverness, set her up 
on her high cane-chair by the side of grand- 
ma, who lost no time in shielding the beau- 
ties of the new frock with a napkin. 

‘¢ Well now, Mr. Tryan,’’ said Mr. Je- 
rome, in a very serious tone, when tea had 
been distributed, ‘* let me hear how you’re 
a-goin’ on about the lectur. When I was i’ 
the town yisterday, I heared as there was 
pessecutin’ schemes a-bein’ laid again you. 
I fear me those raskills ’ull mek things very 
onpleasant to you.” 

‘* I’ve no doubt they will attempt it ; in- 
deed, I quite expect there will be a regular 
mob got up on Sunday evening, as there was 
when the delegates returned, on purpose to 
annoy me and the congregation on our way 
to church.”’ 

‘* Ah, they’re capible 0’ anything, such 
men as Dempster an’ Budd; an’ Tomlisson 
backs ’em wi’ money, though he can’t wi’ 
brains. Howiver, Dempster’s lost one client 
by’s wicked doins, an’ I’m deceived if he 
won’t lose more nor one. [I little thought, 
Mr. Tryan, when I put affairs into his hands 
twenty ’ear ago this Michaelmas, as he was 
to turn out a pessecutor ’oreligion. I niver 
lighted on a cliverer, promisiner young man 
nor he was then. They talked of his bein’ 
fond of a extry glass now an’ then, but niver 
nothin’ like what he’s come to since. An’ 
it’s headpiece you must look for in a lawyer, 
Mr. Tryan, it’s headpiece. His wife, tog, 
was al’ys an uncommon favorite 0’ mine— 
poor thing! I hear sad stories about her 
now. But she’s druy to it, she’s druv to is, 
Mr. Tryan. <A tender-hearted woman to the 
poor, she is, as iver lived; an’ as pretty- 
spoken @ woman as you need wish to talk 
to. Yes! I’d al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ 
his wife, spite o’ iverything. But as soon 
as iver I heared 0’ that dilegate business, I 
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says, says I, that man shall hev no more to 


do wi’ my affairs. It may put me t’ incon- 
yenence, but I’ll encourage no man as pesse- 
cutes religion.” 

‘He is evidently the brain and hand of 
the persecution,’’ said Mr. Tryan. ‘‘ There 
may be a strong feeling against me in a large 
number of the inhabitants—it must be so, 
from the great ignorance of spiritual things 
in this place. But I fancy there would have 
been no formal opposition to the lecture, if 
Dempster had not planned it. Iam not my- 
velf the least alarmed at anything he can do; 
he will find I am not to be cowed or driven 
away by insult or personal danger. God 
has sent me to this place, and, by His bless- 
ing, Ill not shrink from anything I may 
have to encountor in doing His work among 
the people. But I feel it right to call on 
all those who know the value of the Gospel, 
to stand by me publicly. I think—and Mr. 
Landor agrees with me—that it will be well 
for my friends to proceed with me in a body 
to the church on Sunday evening. Demp- 
ster, you know, has pretended that almost 
all the respectable inhabitants are opposed 
to the lecture. Now, I wish that falsehood 
to be visibly contradicted. What do you 
think of the plan? I have to-day been to 
see several of my friends, who will make a 
point of being there to accompany me, and 
will communicate with others on the sub- 
2 . 99 
a? I’ll mek one, Mr. Tryan, I’ll mek one. 
You shall not be wantin’ in any support as I 
can give. Before you come to it, sir, Mill- 
by was a dead an’ dark place; you are the 
fust man i’ the Church to my knowledge 
as has brought the word o’ God home to the 
people, an’ I’ll stan’ by you, sir, I'll stan’ 
by you. I'ma dissenter, Mr. Tryan; I’ve 
been a dissenter iver sin’ I was fifteen ear 
old ; but show me good i’ the Church, an’ 
I’m a Churchman too. When I was a boy 
I lived at Tilston; you mayn’t know the 
place; the best part o’ the land there be- 
longed to Squire Sandeman; he’d a club- 
foot, hed Squire Sandemar—lost a deal o’ 
money by canal shares. Well, sir, as [ was 
sayin’, I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector there 
was a terrible drinkin’, fox-huntin’ man; 
you niver see such a parish i’ your time for 
wickedness; Millby’s nothin’ to it. ‘Well, 


sir, my father was a workin’ man, an’ 
couldn’t afford to gi’ me ony eddication, so I 
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went to a night-school as was kep by a dis- 
senter, one Jacob Wright; an’ it was from 
that man, sir, as I got my little schoolin’ 
an’ my knowledge o’ religion. I went to 
chapel wi’ Jacob—he was a good man was 
Jacob—an’ to chapel I’ve been iver since. 
But I’m no enemy o’ the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the ignorant an’ 
the sinful ; an’ that’s what you’re a-doin’, 
Mr. Tryan. Yes, sir, I’ll stan’ by you. [ll 
go to church wi’ you o’ Sunday evenin’.”’ 

‘*‘ Youd fur better stay at home, Mr. Je- 
rome, if I may give my opinion,’’ interposed 
Mrs. Jerome. ‘It’s not as I heyn’t ivery 
respect for you, Mr. Tryan, but Mr. Jerome 
’ull do you no good by his interferin’. Dis 
senters are not at all looked on i’ Millby, 
an’ he’s as nervous as iver he can be; he’ll 
come back as ill as ill, an’ niver let me hev 
a wink o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened at the 
mention of a mob, and her retrospective 
regard for the religious communion of her 
youth by no means inspired her with the 
temper of a martyr. Her husband looked at 
her with an expression of tender and grieved 
remonstrance, which might have been that 
of the patient patriarch on the memorable 
occasion when he rebuked his wife. 

** Susan, Susan, let me beg on you not to 
oppose me, an’ put stumblin’-blocks i’ the 
way 0’ doin’ what’s right. I can’t give up 
my conscience, let me give up what else I 
may.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Tryan, feeling 
slightly uncomfortable, ‘‘sinee you are not 
very strong, my dear sir, it will be well, as 
Mrs. Jerome suggests, that you should not 
run the risk of any excitement.”’ 

‘* Say no more, Mr. Tryan. I'll stan’ by 
you, sir. It’smy duty. It’s the cause 0’ 
God, sir ; it’s the cause 0’ God.”’ 

Mr. Tryan obeyed his impulse of admira- 
tion and gratitude, and put out his hand to 
the white-haired old man, saying, ‘* Thank 
you, Mr. Jerome, thank you.”’ 

Mr. Jerome grasped the proffered hand in 
silence, and then threw himself back in his 
chair, casting a regretful look at his wife, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Why don’t you feel 
with me, Susan? ”’ 

The sympathy of this simple-minded old 
man was more precious to Mr. Tryan than 
any mere onlooker could have imagined. To 
persons possessing a great deal of that facile 
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psychology which prejudges individuals by 
means of formule, and casts them, without 
further trouble, into duly lettered pigeon- 
holes, the Evangelical curate might seem to 
be doing simply what all other men like to 
do—carrying out objects which were identi- 
fied not only with his theory, which is but a 
kind of secondary egoism, but also with the 
primary egoism of his feelings. Opposition 
may become sweet to a man when he has 
christened it persecution: a -self-obtrusive, 
over-hasty reformer complacently disclaiming 
all merit, while his friends call him a martyr, 
has not in reality a career the most arduous 
to the fleshly mind. But Mr. Tryan was 
not cast in the mould of the gratuitous 
martyr. With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, he had 
an acute sensibility to the very hatred or 
ridicule he did not flinch from provoking. 
Every form of disapproval jarred him pain- 
fully ; and, though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and often with considerable 
warmth of temper, he had no pugnacious 
pleasure in the contest. It was one of the 
weaknesses of his nature to be too keenly 
alive to every harsh wind of opinion; to 
wince under the frowns of the foolish ; to be 
irritated by the injustice of those who could 
not possibly have the elements indispensable 
for judging him rightly ; and with all this 
acute sensibility to blame, this dependence 
on sympathy, he had for years been con- 
strained into a position of antagonism. No 
wonder, then, that good old Mr. Jerome’s 
cordial words were balm to him. He had 
often been thankful to an old woman for 
saying ‘* God bless you; ”’ toa little child 
for smiling at him ; to a dog for submitting 
to be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. Tryan 
proposed a walk in the garden as a means of 
dissipating all recollection of the recent con- 
jugal dissidence. Little Lizzie’s appeal, 
‘« Me go, grandpa! ’’. could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted and pinafored, and 
then they turned out into the evening sun- 
shine. Not Mrs. Jerome, however: she had 


a deeply meditated plan of retiring ad interim 
to the kitchen and washing up the best tea- 
things, as a mode of getting forward with 
the sadly-retarded business of the day. 
‘‘This way, Mr. Tryan, this way,’ said 
the old gentleman; ‘I must take you to 
my pastur fust, an’ show you our cow—the 
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best milker i’ the county. An’ see here at 
these back buildins, how convenent the dairy 
is; I planned it ivery bit myself. An’ here . 
I’ve got my little carpenter’s shop an’ my 
blacksmith’s shop ; I do no end 0’ jobs here 
myself. I niver could bear to be idle, Mr. 
Tryan; I must al’ys be at somethin’ or 
other. It.was time for me to ley by business 
an’ mek room for younger folks. I’d got 
money enough, wi’ only one danghter to 
leave it to, an’ I says to myself, says I, it’s 
time to leave off moitherin’ myself wi’ this 
world so much, an’ give more time to think- 
in’ of another. But there’s a ‘many hours 
atween getting up an’<lyin’ down, an’ 
thoughts are no cumber; you can move 
about wi’ a good many on ’em in your head. 
See here’s the pastur.’’ 

A very pretty pasture it was, where the 
large-spotted and short-horned cow quietly 
chewed the cud as she lay and looked sleepily 
at her admirers—a daintily trimmed hedge 
all round, dotted here and there with a 
mountain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

**T’ve a good bit more land besides this, 
worth your while to look at, but mayhap 
it’s further nor you’d like to walk now. 
Bless you! I’ve welly an’ acre o’ potato 
ground yonters; I’ve a good big family to 
supply, you know.” (Here Mr. Jerome 
winked and smiled significantly.) ‘An’ 
that puts me i’ mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ sum- 
mat I wanted to say to you. Clergymen 
like you, I know, see a deal more poverty 
an’ that, than other folks, an hey a many 
claims on ’em more nor they can well meet ; 


an’ if you’ll mek use o’ my purse any time, 


or let me know where 1 can be o’ any help, 


Dll tek it very kind on you.” 


‘Thank you, Mr. Jerome, I will do so, I 
promise you. I saw asad case yesterday ; 
a collier—a fine broad-chested fellow about 
thirty—was killed by the falling of a wall 
in the Paddiford colliery. I was in one of 
the cottages near when they brought him 
home on a door, and the shriek of the wife 
has been ringing in my ears ever since. 
There are three little children. Happily the 
woman has her loom, so she will be able to 
keep out of the workhouse; but she looks 
very delicate.”’ 

‘Give me her name, Mr. Tryan,”’ said 
Mr. Jerome, drawing out his pocket-book. 
‘¢ Tl] call an’ see her, ‘I'll call and see her.’’ 
Deep was the fountain of pity in the good 
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old man’s heart! He often ate his dinner 
stintingly, oppressed by the thought that 
there were men, women, and children, with 
no dinner to sit down to, and would relieve 
his mind by going out in the afternoon to 
look for some need that he could supply, 
some honest struggle in which he could lend 
a helping hand. That any living being 
should want was his chief sorrow ; that any 
rational being should waste, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having been scolded by master 
for a too lavish use of sticks in lighting the 
kitchen fire, and various instances of retk- 
lessness with regard to candle ends, con- 
sidered him ‘‘ as mean as aenythink ’’ ; but 
he had as kindly a warmth as the morning 
sunlight, and, like the sunlight, his goodness 
shone on all that came in his way, from the 
saucy rosy-cheeked lad whom he delighted 
to make happy with a Christmas box, to the 
pallid sufferers up dim entries, languishing 
under the tardy death of want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr. Tryan to listen 
to the simple chat of the old man—to walk 
in the shade of the incomparable orchard, 
and hear the story of the crops yielded by 
the red-streaked apple-tree, and the quiet 
embarrassing plentifulness of the summer- 
pears—to drink in the sweet evening breath 
of the garden, as they sat in the aleove— 
and so, for a short interval, to feel the strain 
of his pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that task 
through the dusty roads all the mcre pain- 
fully, perhaps something in that quiet shady 
home had reminded him of the time before 
he had taken on him the yoke of self-denial. 
The strongest heart will faint sometimes 
under the feeling that enemies are bitter, 
and that friends know only half its sorrows. 
The most resolute soul will now and then 
cast back a yearning look in treading the 
rough mountain-path, away from the green- 
sward and laughing voices of the valley. 
However it was, in the nine o’clock twilight 
that evening, when Mr. Tryan had entered 
his small study and turned the key in the 
door, he threw himself into the chair before 
his writing-table, and, heedless of the papers 
there, leaned his face low on his hand, and 
moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I think. 
While we are coldly discussing a man’s 
career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming his 
rashness, and labelling his opinions—‘ he is 
Evangelical and narrow,’’ or ‘ Latitudi- 
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narian and Pantheistic,’’ or ‘‘Anglican and 
supercilious ’’—that man, in his solitude, is 
perhaps shedding hot tears because his sacri- 
fice is a hard one, because strength and 
patience are failing him to speak the difficult 
word, and do the difficult deed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Tryan showed no such symptoms of 
weakness on the critical Sunday. He un- 
hesitatingly rejected the suggestion that he 
should be taken to church in Mr. Landor’s 
carriage—a proposition which that gentle- 
man made as an amendment on the original 
plan, when the rumors of meditated insult 
became alarming. Mr. Tryan declared he 
would have no precautions taken, but would 
simply trust in God and his good cause. 
Some of his more timid friends thought this 
conduct rather defiant than wise, and reflect- 
ing that a mob has great talents for im- 
promptu, and that legal redress is imperfect 
satisfaction for having one’s head broken 
with a brickbat, were beginning to question 
their consciences very closely as to whether 
it was not a duty they owed to their families 
to stay at home on Sunday evening. These 
timorous persons,’ however, were in a small 
minority, and the generality of Mr. Tryan’s 
friends and hearers rather exulted in an op- 
portunity of braving insult for the sake of a 
preacher to whom they were attached on 
personal as well as doctrinal grounds. Miss 
Pratt spoke of Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer, and observed that the present crisis 
afforded an occasion for emulating their 
heroism even in these degenerate times ; 
while less highly instructed persons, whose 
memories were not well stored with prece- 
dents, simply expressed their determination, 
as Mr. Jerome had done, to ‘stan’ by ’’ the 
preacher and his cause, believing it to be 
the ‘“* cause of God.”’ 

On Sunday evening, then, at a quarter 
past six, Mr. Tryan, setting out from Mr. 
Landor’s with a party of his friends who 
had assembled there, was soon joined by two 
other groups from Mr. Pratt’s and Mr. 
Dunn’s ; and stray persons on their way to 
church naturally falling into rank behind 
this leading file, by the time they reached 
the entrance of Orchard Street, Mr. Tryan’s 
friends formed a considerable procession, 
walking three or four abreast. It was in 
Orchard Street and towards the church 
gates, that the chief crowd was collected ; 
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and at Mr. Dempster’s drawing-room win- 
dow, on the upper floor, a more select assem- 
bly of Anti-Tryanites were gathered, to 
witness the entertaining spectacle of the Try- 
anites walking to church amidst the jeers 
and hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with appropri- 
ate sobriquets, numerous copies of Mr. 
Dempster’s play-bill were posted on the 
walls, in suitably large and emphatic type. 
As it is possible that the most industrious 
collector of mural literature may not have 
been fortunate enough to possess himself of 
this production, which ought by all means 
to be preserved amongst the materials of our 
provincial religious history, I subjoin a 
faithful copy. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT!!! 
To be given at Millby 7 Sentey evening next, by 
t 


e 

Famous Comeprian, TRY-IT-ON! 
And his first-rate company, including not only an 

UNPARALLELED CAST FOR CoMEDY! 
But a Large Collection of reclaimed and converted 

Animals ; among the rest 
A Bear, who used to dance ! 
A Parrot, once given to swearing! ! 
A a a Pig!!! 


an 
A Monkey who used to catch fleas on a Sunday !!!! 
Together with a 
Pair of regenerated LinnEts! 
With an entirely new song, and plumage. 
Mr. Try-IT-on 
Will first pass through the streets, in procession, 
with the unrivalled Company, warranted to have 
their eyes turned up higher, and the corners of 
their mouths turned down lower, than any other 
company of Mountebanks in this circuit! 


AFTER WHICH. 

The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment 
will commence 

at HaLr-Past Six, 
When will be presented 
A piece, never before performed on any stage 
entitled, 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING; 


or 
THE METHODIST IN A MASE. 


Mr. Boanerges Soft Sawder, Mr. Try-it-on. 

Old Ten-per-cent Godly, . Mr. Gander. 

Dr. Feedemup,, . ~. ~. Mr. Tonic. 

Mr. Lime-Twig Lady-winner, . Mr. Try-it-on. 

Miss Piety Bait-the-hook,. . Miss Tonic. 

Angelica, . Miss Seraphina Tonic. 


After which 
A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing 
wit 
The Lamentations of Jerom-iah ! 
In nasal recitative. 


To be followed by 
The favorite — Quartette, 


y 
Two Hen-birds who are no chickens ! 
The well known counter-tenor, Mr. Done, and a 


i Gander, 
lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden 
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To conclude with a 
GRAND CHorus by the 
Entire Orchestra of converted Animals !! 
But owing to the unavoidable absence (from 
illness) of the Bull-dog, who has left off fighting, 
Mr. Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment’s 
notice, to supply the “bark /” 





The whole to conclude with a 
Screaming Farce of 


THE PULPIT SNATCHER 


Mr. Saintly Smooth-face, Mr. Try-it-on 
Mr. Worming Sneaker, Mr. Try-it-on! 
Mr. All-Grace No-works, .  . Mr. Try-it-on!!! 
Mr Elect-and-Chosen Apewell, . Mr. Try-it on!!!! 


Mr. Malevolent Prayerful, . - Mr. Try-it-on!!!!! 
Mr. Foist-himself Everywhere, . Mr. Try-it-on!!!!!! 
Mr. Flout-the-aged Upstart, 





Admission Free. A Collection will be made at the 
Doors. , 
Vivat Rea ! 

This satire, though it presents the keenest 
edge of Millby wit, does not strike you as 
lacerating, I imagine. But hatred is like 
fire—it makes even light rubbish deadly. 
And Mr. Dempster’s sarcasms were not 
merely visible on the walls; they were 
reflected in the derisive glances, and audible 
in the jeering voices of the crowd. Through 
this pelting shower of nick-names and bad 
puns, with an ad libitum accompaniment of 
groans, howls, hisses, and hee-haws, but of 
no heavier missiles, Mr. Tryan walked pale 
and composed, giving his arm to old Mr. 
Landor, whose step was feeble. On the 
other side of him was Mr. Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders were 
slightly bowed. 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was composed, but 
inwardly he was suffering acutely from these 
tones of hatred and scorn. However strong 
his consciousness of right, he found it no 
stronger armor against such weapons as 
derisive glances and virulent words, than 
against stones and clubs: his conscience 
was in repose, but his sensibility was 
bruised. 

Once more only did the Evangelical curate 
pass up Orchard Street followed by a train of 
friends ; once more only was there a crowd 
assembled to witness his entrance through 
the church gates. But that second time no 
voice was heard above a whisper, and the 
whispers were words of sorrow and blessing. 
That second time ,Janet Dempster was not 
looking on in scorn and merriment; her 
eyes were worn with grief and watching, and 
she was following her beloved friend and 
pastor to the grave. 





eggs! 
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Tue Boston Daily Advertiser has published 
parts of an address delivered at Salem, 5 August, 
at the Triennial Celebration of the Teachers and 
Pupils of the State Normal School—by Professor 
C. C. Felton. The whole is very good, and we 
copy one portion as illustrating one part of The 
Living Age. 

THE DELUSION CALLED SPIRITUALISM. 

A people sufficiently ¢ducated to have 
their curiosity excited, but not sufficiently 
educated to discriminate the objects presented 
to it, are precisely in the condition which 
most exposes them to the craft of the im- 
poster, and to the misleading power of self- 
delusion. It was so with the people of 
Athens in the days of Aristophanes. Cheats 
of every kird flourished then and there ; 
and for every kind of cheat, a corresponding 
class of willing dupes; but both cheats and 

dupes were held up to the inextinguishable 
laughter of posterity, by the comic genius of 
that great poet. The modern Athens, re- 
sembling its ancient prototype in many other 
things— 

— Mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades, 
to make the Atticism complete, resembles it 
also in the patronage she extends to impos- 
tures. But where is the Aristophanes of 
the modern Athens? I have some acquaint- 
ance with the history of human credulity, 
and of the cheats that have preyed upon it ; 
and I must say, in sorrow of heart, I have 
never heard nor read of one so base and 
mischievous,—of a delusion so contemptible 
and groundless, as that which has now 
become a deep-seated mental disease, in the 
very heart of New England, and through 
extensive portions of the United States. 
This misnamed Spiritualism—so utterly and 
repeatedly disproved by reason, science, ob- 
servation, experiment and common sense—so 
foolish in its form, so silly in its words—so 
paltry in its means, so despicable in some of 
its results, and so lamentable in others—so 
insulting to God, so degrading to man, so 
corrupting to woman—so fraught with un- 
cleanness, so laden with lies—has gained a 
head in its work of desolating wickedness, 
which for the moment, threatens the repose 
and security of society. In public halls and 
in private houses, it has its so-called spirit- 
ual circles, in which men and women other- 
wise rensible—some of them even cultivated 
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—submit their persons to the coarse manip- 
ulations, and bow their intellects to the 
shallow juggleries of vulgar, illiterate, un- 
principled charlatans, impudently claiming 
that their miserable tricks are the super- 
natural operations of disembodied spirits. 
Philosophic thinkers, who cannot believe the 
gracious truths of the Gospel upon the evi- 
dence that satisfied the minds of Newton, 
Locke, Milton, and Channing, willingly sur- 
render their intellects to the pretensions of 
men who are proven to be shallow cheats, 
and women whose brazen and shameless 
fronts are a‘deep and damning dishonor to 
to their sex. This imposture is thoroughly 
organized. We have medical-mediums, 
whose dens of infamous quackery are daily 
crowded by hundreds, and who, utterly igno- 
rant of the human constitution and the 
nature of disease, not knowing one bone 
from another, are risking the lives and 
making fortunes out of the credulity of their 
dupes. There are trance-mediums who, for 
money, discourse on Sundays with their eyes 
shut,—and because they say that the unut- 
terable trash they talk comes from higher 
intelligences speaking through their organ- 
ism—hundreds of respectable looking people 
—apparently with brains in their heads— 
believe and accept the monstrous lie. There 
are writing-mediums, who pretend they are 
taken possession of by departed spirits, and 
while under the convulsion of spiritual pos- 
session write out, in sprawling letters, feeble, 
wishy-washy, driveling communications — 
and beciuse they say that these wretched 
outpourings of their own muddled intellects 
come from disembodied spirits—men and 
women, apparently with brains in their 
heads, take them at their word, and believe 
the ridiculous lie. There are mediums 
through whom letters addressed to the de- 
parted are answered ; and because they have 
the inconceivable audacity to say that the 
answers are sent by the spirits to whom the 
letters are directed, there are men and 
women, apparently with brains in their 
heads, ready to believe and to support the 
cheats by paying for every letter they open 
and every answer they forge. There are 


painting-mediums, whose amazing daubs are 
palmed off upon credulous buyers and curi- 
ous visitors as the portraits of patriarchs, 
saints, Aztec chiefs, inhabitants of the Sun, 
of Mars, of Venus, and because the clumsy 
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perpetrators of these frightful enormities dare 
to say they were executed by spirit power, 
the impossible lie is readily believed. All 
these departments of mediumship are thor- 
oughly organized, money-making concerns. 
They are worse and more dangerous than 
gangs of counterfeiters, bands of robbers 
pimps and panders; but large bodies of 
people who would resent the imputation of 
want of intelligence, calmly, nay eagerly 
submit, not only to be cheated out of their 
senses, but to pay the corrupt men and im- 
modest women, by whom they are deluded, 
for cheating them. 

Mrs. H.—who, shutting her eyes and pre- 
tending to be in a trance, says that higher 
intelligences are speaking the trash she 
atters through her organs—tells a falsehood 
consciously. Dr. G.—who, having declared 
that these same higher intelligences know all 
that is in the minds of the audience, then, 
forgetting what he has said, tells the intelli- 
gences they have misunderstood a question 
he has himself propounded, utters a false- 
hood consciously. Mr. M. who, having read 
a letter by holding it up to the light, or by 
opening it—both of which I know he has 
done—then concocts an answer, and says it 
comes from the spirit to whom the letter 
was addressed, and that it was communi- 
cated through the preternaturally excited 
ball of his left hand forefinger as it touches 
the covering of the letter, without breaking 
the seal or tearing the envelope—he know- 
ing neither the contents of the letter nor 
the words of the answer—tells a falsehood 
consciously. Mr. S. who having forged the 
names of Daniel Webster and John Quincy 
Adams to writings as silly as it is possible 
for imperfect human nature to make them, 
tells his dupes that the spirits of those illus- 
trious men guided his hand and dictated his 
words—utters a detestable falsehood con- 
sciously. Mr. S. who, having tossed a table 
over his head in the dark, makes the deluded 
family whose senses he has juggled, believe 
that the spirit of their dead son has done the 
deed—tells a cruel falsehood consciously and 
remorselessly. I speak not of the Fox 
women, with whom this wickedness began 
—who thrice exposed and twice confessed im- 
posters, still drive a thriving trade in cheat- 
ing. All these, and hundreds more, carrying 
on a craftily organized business and growing 
rich by obtaining money under false pretences 
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—by robbing the poor and the ignorant of 
their scanty gains, won by the sweat of the 
brow—by stealing from the purses of the 
weak and the credulous the money that 
should have been placed in the hands of 
guardians appointed to protect their imbecil- 
ity from. the schemes of rogues and sharpers, 
yet find abettors.as well as dupes, among 
men who have a reputation for sagacity in 
business, who are thought not destitute of 
sense, who seem, in other matters, to be in 
possession of their reason. 

But this new and sublime revelation, re- 
veals something worse than the preposterous 
falsehoods of the mediums. It reveals the 
astonishing untruths, which people, other- 
wise very honest, people who would resent, 
with every appearance of genuine indigna- 
tion, the imputation of a want of veracity, 
do not scruple to tell. , 

When Judge E. of New York asserted, 
under his own signature, that the wreck of 
the Arctic was communicated to four per- 
sons, at the moment she went down, he told 
an untruth which he has not had the cour- 
age to repeat nor the conscience to retract. 
At the house of a respectable gentleman in 
Boston, I received a communication signed 
with the names of Newton and Franklin. 
I remarked to him that it could not have 
come from those great men, since, bearing, 
no resemblance in style or ideas to their 
known productions, it showed only the 
ignorance, meanness of thought and vulgar- 
ity of language of the medium himself, and rose 
in no respect above the low level of his poor 
mind. Hereplied that departed spirits must 
conform to the abilities of the medium, and 
their communications are affected by the in- 
tellectual capacities of the person through 
whose organism they pass—a reply so trans- 
parently absurd, that in the honest exercise 
of a common understanding he could not 
possibly have believed it himself. He so- 
phisticated his own mind into a quasi-belief 
of this monstrous fiction, and then employed 
it in argument as an established fact—a pro- 
ceeding that has the moral wrong of inten- 
tional falsehood. Another sagacious man 
of business asserted that when he called 
upon the spirit of his deceased son to prove 
the reality of his spiritual presence by rais- 
ing the pencil laid upon the floor and placing 
it upon the table, the spirit did raise the 
pencil, and did place it on the table, and 
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after that he could not help believing. But 
he forgot to state the very material facts, 
that the pencil was placed on the floor out 
of his sight, at one side of the table near 
which the medium sat, while he was sitting 
on the other side: that he neither saw it 
on the floor, nor saw it rise, but only saw it 
drop upon the table. That is, he omitted 
all the facts, which would have proved to an 
honest unsophisticated reason, employing the 
observation and sagacity which that gentle- 
man employs in the smallest affair of busi- 
ness, that the medium himself, by a nimble 
trick, tossed the pencil from the floor upon 
the table. Such a suppression of the truth, 
and suggestion of a falsehood, in justification 
of an utterly irrational belief, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously made, has the 
effect, and no small part of the guilt of 
false testimony intentionally given. 

I might carry this analysis through hun- 
dreds of cases where honorable men have 
been guilty of untrue representations, if not 
of downright untruths, under the influence 
of this corrupting infatuation. This cate- 
gory embraces the immense amount of testi- 
mony of what are called respectable wit- 
nesses to such marvels as that tables have 
moved, risen into the air, sometimes taken 
with them half a dozen stout men, hung 
suspended there like the legendary coffin of 
‘Mahomet, with no mortal support, no earthly 
motive power: of chairs that have hopped 
and tipped intelligent answers to intelligent 
questions, and then hopped quietly away, 
like little Jack Horner in the chimney 
corner, doing everything that was done by 
that doughty hero of the nursery, except 
eating Christmas pie: of pianos that have 
pirouetted to their own music, no human 
partner leading down the mystic dance: of 
bells rung by invisible hands under the table 
and snatched away from the grasp of mortal 
fingers: of accordeons and harpsichords, 
played by tricksy sprites to immortal melo- 
dies,—these and a thousand other marvels 
are solemnly avouched by clouds of wit- 
nesses, whose word we are told, it will not 
do to doubt. And yet it is a fact, which 
these witnesses themselves will in time con- 
fess with shame, that all of these pretended 
phenomena have been tested once and again 
by the greatest observers in the world, and 
under the slightest trial have vanished into 
the nothing from whence they came, like 
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ghosts who scent the morning air and flit 
away. Not one of them has a particle or a 
shadow of truth to rest upon. There are 
more false facts than false theories in the 
world, is a saying of Dr. Cullen; and never 
was a wise apothegm more completely veri- 
fied. No chair ever moved without a well- 
known moving force to start it: not a piano 
ever tilted before a medium without a human 
hand or knee to tilt it: not a bell ever rang 
under the table without a medium’s hand or 
foot for bell-ringer : not a table over tipped, 
or whirled, or rose in air, without a very 
human force to tip or whirl or raise it: not 
a rap was ever made without a rogue or 
dupe for a rapper. In short, not one of 
these miracles which have bereft so large a 
portion of the American people of half their 
senses and all their reason, ever took place. 
What then is there in all this pother? 
Over excited imagination, crazed nerves, a 
little epilepsy, a little catalepsy, and a good 
deal of hysteria, troops of spectral illusions, 
an unsuspected amount of mischief perpe- 
trated by innocent girls—like those of the 
Berlin Proctophantast Nicolai—vast exagger- 
ations, organized frauds on a gigantic scale, 
and illimitable lying. What will be left 
when the storm is past? Tenants of the 
mad house and the brothel; idiotic wrecks 
of men and women; some of the present 
maniacs restored and clothed in their right 
mind; tears of repentance shed by those 
who should have resisted the evil but crim- 
inally yielded to the prevailing plague ; the 
memory of a strange period in the history of 
the human mind; a new paragraph in the 
philosophy of nervous disorders; a new 
chapter in psychology, upon the moral and 
intellectual aberrations of our unfortunate 
race: eternal wonder at the shallowness of 
the age ; universal confession that this delu- 
sion, more than all others, destroyed, while 
it lasted, the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, corrupted the integrity of man 
and tainted the purity of woman. 

I have selected this delusion, on account 
of its close connection with the imperfect 
education of the past age, and especially 
with our common education. Its prevalence 
is owing to a want of skill in observing 
facts, when the facts lie a little outside of 
daily routine, and to an incapacity of logical 
reasoning. When a Boston editor, after 
having witnessed the legerdemain of Hume 
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and Willis, unable to see exactly how the 
tricks were performed, rushed to the conclu- 
sion that they were performed by the super- 
natural aid of spirits, he was guilty of a 
ridiculous piece of false reasoning, from 
which a little early training in the syllogistic 
art would have saved him. And in general, 
the thousands of men and women who be- 
lieve that spirits rap intelligent answers 
under tables, or write unintelligent com- 
munications through the hand of the 
medium, because the medium says so, would 
have been saved from this amazing folly, by 
a little early discipline in the methods of 
tracing effects to their causes, and in the 
application of the rules of evidence. Nor 
would they have been left to the stupendous 
credulity of believing the impossible proposi- 
tion that heavy tables may be suspended in 
the air, with no natural or ordinary force to 
keep them there, had they been, taught at 
school the various modes in which mechanical 
forces act, and the art of detecting the prin- 
ciples of their action under unaccustomed 
forms. Nor would they have been overborne 
by the apparent weight of the testimony of 
multitudes in support of alleged facts, which 
are contrary to the well-established laws of 
science, had they been taught to guard 
against the illusions of the senses, the fantas- 
tic play of an excited imagination, the con- 
tagious extravagance of the love of wonder 
in the popular heart, and had they learned 
to make the necessary allowance in judging 
of the credibility of transactions, where 
these misleading influences have had full 
swing. . 

I have a right toassume that teachers pre- 
pared by the rigid studies of the normal 
schools, by the exactness of mathematical 
science, by the habits of observation formed 
in the investigation of nature, by the study 
of the human mind, by the keen intellectual 
exercise of logic, have not fallen victims to 
this seductive delusion. But you will find, 
you doubtless have found, in the experience 
of your profession, how far it has weakened 
the intelligence of the community. Mr. 
Faraday, the eminent English philosopher, 
who demonstrated, by a simple but ingenious 
piece of machinery, the utter fallacy of table 
turning, remarks in a printed letter: ‘I 
have been greatly startled by the revelation 
which this purely physical subject has made 
of the condition of the public mind. No 
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doubt there are many persons who have 
formed a right judgment or a cautious 
reserve, * * but their number is almost as 
nothing to the great body who have believed 
and borne testimony, as I think, in the 
cause of error. * * By the great body, I 
mean such as reject all consideration of the 
equality of cause and effect ; who refer the 
results to electricity and magnetism, yet 
know nothing of the laws of those forces; 
or to attraction, yet show no phenomena of 
pure attractive power ; or to the rotation of 
the earth, as if the earth revolved around 
the leg of a table ; orto some unrecognized 
physical force, without inquiring whether 
the known forces are not sufficient; or who 
even refer them to diabolical or supernatural 
agency, * * The natural philosopher can 
investigate all these supposed causes but the 
last ; that must to him be too much con- 
nected with credulity or superstition to re- 
quire any attention on his part. * * I 
think the system of education that could 
leave the mental condition of the public body 
in the state in which this subject has found 
it must have been greatly deficient in some 
very important principles.”’ 

And in another letter, in which he gives 
a minute description of his apparatus, he 
says, ‘‘ I must bring this long description to 
a close. I ama little ashamed of it, for E 
think, in the present age, and in this part of 
the world, it ought not to have been re- 
quired.”” Profound and weighty words, and. 
as applicable to the state of things, in thie 
country, to the full extent of their compre- 
hensive significance, as to the condition of 
the public mind in England. The extraya- 
gances perpetrated there are slight aberra~ 
tions, and easily corrected compared with 
the incredible insanities exhibited here : bud 
here we have providentially found the remedy, 
in a thoroughly educated body of teachers, 
exercised for their high functions by the 
austere worship of truth in the discipline of 
the exact sciences, and the holy teachings of 
nature: trained in our normal schools under. 
the watchful eye of the State, and guided by 
able masters in your noble profession. For- 
tunate for the rising generation is this con- 
currence of events. My sisters, friends and 
associates in the sacred task of educating 
the young, I feel assured that you duly ap- 
preciate the gravity of your duties, in this 
strange emergency. I know you will teach 
ata pupils to see with their eyes truiy—to 

ear with their ears truly—to reason witly 
their intellects truly and honestly. 
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From The Economist. 
The Norse-Folk; or, A Visit to the Homes 
of Norway and Sweden. By Charles Lor- 
ing Brace, Author of ‘ Hungary in 

1851,”’ and ‘* Home-Life in Germany.” 

Richard Bently, New Burlington Street. 

Ir is not an easy matter in these days of 
universal travelling, and scarcely less univer- 
sal authorship, to find a tolerably unhack- 
neyed subject treated in an entertaining yet 
truthful manner. Some writers in aiming at 
and perhaps providing for the amusement of 
their readers are apt to take some latitude 
with regard to truth; others again, while 
impressing us with a strong conviction of 
their truthfulness, give us unfortunately a 
no less strong conviction of their dulness. 
It is, therefore, with real pleasure that we 
have read Mr. Brace’s Home-Life in Norway 
and Sweden. It is a book of interest, both 
from the places visited, and from the intelli- 
gent and life-like way in which’ they are de- 
seribed. The author seems to have faithfully 
given the impressions he received, not from a 
hasty glimpse of places or people, but from 
& more personal intercourse with people of 
all classes, and a more earnest spirit of in- 
quiry than is usual with summer tourists. 

Accompanied by his wife, he started from 
Christiana across Norway to Drontheim: 
travelling the first 42 miles by the only rail- 
way in the country; and then posting in 
carrioles, a sort of light car for one person, 
admirably adapted to breaking the necks of 
travellers, if it were not for the sure-footed- 
ness of the Norway ponies. ‘‘ A Norwegian 
gentleman has been travelling with us, and, 
at first, it was almost frightful to see him, 
when reaching a hill-summit, suddenly dis- 
appear, and then on coming ourselves there, 
to find him plunging at tremendous speed far 
down the slope below. Butsoon we become 
used to this habit of Norwegian driving, and 
whirl down the hills at a fearful rate. We 
hardly hold the reins in at all, the little 
horses managing all without ever stum- 
bling.” 

This posting is the usual style of travel- 
ling ; the peasants are bound by law to pro- 
vide stations, with fresh horses, at moderate 
charges. This is often very inconvenient in 
harvest-time to both peasant and traveller, 
who is kept waiting while the horses are 
sent for from the fields. At Drontheim they 


took the steamer to Hammerfest, and saw the 
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midnight sun—a grand spectacle, but fa- 
miliar to us now through Miss Bremer’s 
novels. Mr. Brace, however, is not a mere 
sight-seer ; he has collected many curious 
illustrations of national character, and of the 
physical, moral, and religious state of the 
inhabitants of this arctic region. His ac- 
count of the Laps he visited there, and of 
the religious movement which has lately 
risen among them, is very curious. The re- 
turn was made by steamer again as far as 
Bergen, and thence they posted back to 
Christiana, when the lady returned to Eng- 
land after her adventurous journey, and Mr. 
Brace continued his by sea to Gottenburg. 
He travelled over the southern parts of Swe- 
den as far as Dalecarlia, of which place and 
its still primitive inhabitants he gives a most 
pleasant sketch. They appear to form an 
exception to the national reproach of Sweden 
that its peasantry are drunken and licen- 
tious. Indeed, on both these points a great 
improvement has taken place in late years, 
chiefly with respect to the first, and attri- 
buted in great measure to the high duties 
lately imposed on spirits. We must quote 
our author’s own words :— 


‘¢ The method, as adopted at Kalmar, has 
been entirely successful, and deserves the 
consideration of our reformers in America.’’ 
[Mr. Brace we will here mention is an 
American]. ‘‘ The main feature is the mak- 
ing the drink too expensive for the common 
peasants. This is done by allowing no one 
to sell liquors except the licensed dealers: 
these are heavily taxed by the city—so much 
a Kanna (about two quarts); and it is as- 
sumed that no seller has less than 800 of 
them. Then no one is allowed to sell a less 
quantity than a Kanna; if he does, for the 
first and second offence he is exposed to very 
heavy fines, and, if I understood rightly, to 
imprisonment for the third. The consequence 
is that brandy, which used to be twelve skil- 
lings (four cents) for two quarts, is now sev- 
eral dollars (Swedish.)’’ 

‘** The measure has not been so extreme as 
to defeat itself. Even the lower classes, 
especially the women, begin to like it. It is 
observed that the potatoes, which used to go 
to whiskey, are now eaten ; that the neigh- 
boring districts of Skania, which once im- 
ported wheat, so much was their own em- 
ployed in distilling, now have enough to 
to export. Crimes and distressed cases of 
poverty are of much less frequent occurrence. 
he lower classes of this city have a different 
aspect.’’ 
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On the whole, Mr. Brace gives the people 
of Norway and Sweden a high character for 
honesty, manliness, and strength of charac- 
ter. There are not many countries of which 
the following anecdote could be told :— 


‘An English gentleman, a year or two 
ago, in travelling from Trondhjen to Chris- 
tiana, tied his porte-monnaie (which is a 
large leather bag for carrying the large 
quantity of little silver money necessary) on 
the back of his carriole, and lost out 14 to 15 
sovereigns on the road. He wrote on arrival 
at Christiana to the country judges, and in 
a few days had every one of the sovereigns 
returned to him. They had been picked up 
by the peasants, and handed* to the magis- 
trates; who sent them to the owner. e 
are constantly meeting similar little instan- 
ces of honesty.’ 


Hig view of the Swedish Church at the 
present day is but dreary ; it seems to have 
little hold on the religious feelings or affec- 
tions of any class, and he found among the 
more educated a very general dissatisfaction 
with its present state. It is a little more 
than a State machine for teaching the cate- 
chism and making citizens by the rite of 
confirmation, ‘‘ without which there is no 
civil right in Sweden.”’ If we add to this, 
the receiving the communion at least once a 
year is enforced by fines, and that up to last 
year no one could quit the Lutheran Church 
under pain of banishment, the wonder rather 
is how such a state of things has been borne 
so long, than that the minds of men of all 
degrees are now beginning to rebel. ‘‘ Our 
beloved Zion is dead,’’ says one pastor. 
‘* Ideas work slowly among my countrymen 
but with great force ;’’ and ‘* We have not 
yet had the dissent which has shown itsclf 
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in other lands, but it must come,” are the 
opinions of two others. There has arisen a 
movement resembling Methodism, which 
seems to be an effort for a more personal and 
a freer faith, but it is quite in its infancy, 
has no recognized existence, and its followers 
are treated almost as madmen; they are 
called Liiseri. From his own experience, 
Mr. Brace looks to them for the chief hope 
of a renewed religious life in Sweden. Like 
many of the most eminent literary men of 
his country, Mr. Brace has an enthusiastic 
admiration for the old Norse-Folk, their lit- 
erature mythology, and strong harsh charac- 
ter. He has open ears for all legends and 
tales of the  still-in-some-parts-believed-in 
Trolls-Tromte Neckem, &c. Perhaps he has 
dwelt too much upon these things, and on 
the ancient history of the Northern. races, 
but, as he himself says, ‘‘ No one can write 
truly about .a people’ who does not look on 
them with a genial eye;’’ and doubtless 
much of insight into national character is to 
be drawn from the ancient literature and su- 
perstitions ; they are, besides, too attractive 
in themselves not to win from most readers 
a ready pardon for their possibly too fre- 
quent appearance in a book of modern trav- 
els. There are also some curious statistics 
of schools, births and deaths, &c., at once 
interspersed with the general matter, and 
placed as an appendix, which will make this 
work interesting to others besides general 
readers. It concludes with a sketch of the 
Swedish Parliament, and a short account of 
Copenhagen, or rather of the works of Thor- 
waldsen, which are shown there. On the 
whole, we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers’ notice. 





LAMARTINE AND Berancer.—A Paris writer 
has seen the following lines upon the same page 
of an album at Marseilles:— 


Dan se cimetiére de glorie 
Vous voulez ma cendre; 4 quoi bon’? 
Pendant que j’inscris ma mémoire, 
Le temps pulvérise mon nom. 
A. De LAMARTINE. 
Si le temps, pour marquer jusqu’ou va son 
empire, 
Pulverise en effet le beau nom que voila, 
Qu’il daigne sur les vers que j’ose encore écrire 
Jeter un peu de cette poundre 1a. 
BERANGER. 


_ CHAMPAGNE, WHEN FIRST MENTIONED.—What 
is the earliest mention of champagne in any 





English writer? Is there any before Lady 
Wortley Montagu’s Champagne and a Chicken 
at last? Sir Walter Scott, in the memorable 
supper scene in Peveril of the Peak, introduces 
Chiffinch and his guests as drinking champagne 
in Charles II.’s time, But is the wine ever re- 
ferred to in the dramatists or other writers of 
that period? 

Is there indeed mention of any kind of effer- 
vescent wines, as in use in England, prior to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century? 
THat they are of high antiquity on the conti- 
nent, we learn from Virgil’s well-known lines : 
ae ille impiger hausit 
et pleno se proluit auro.’” 

ANon 


Spumantem pateram, 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From the North American. 

THE PASTORAL REGION OF THE WEST. 

Ar the suggestion of some friends, who 
desire to see it in our columns, we present 
an interesting letter, originally published in 
the New York Times, written by Col. Wm. 
Gilpin, of Independence, Missouri. It de- 
scribes a vast region of country, hitherto by 
most persons regarded as a desert, but 
which, from his account of it, is filled with 
boundless and undeveloped riches. Unlike 
most parts of the great western wilderness, 
where the forest must first be cleared or the 
prairie broken by hard labor to fit it for 
human habitation, these immense plains 
require only to be occupied to be enjoyed. 
They are not waiting for the plough or the 
axe, but produce without labor a perennial 
crop, whose perpetual harvest lasts all the 
year, is always springing and always ready 
for use, exuberant without .guano, and 
gathered without the expensive aid of the 
improved reaper. The pastoral farmer has 
nothing to do but substitute the Devon and 
and Durham, the Southdown and Cotswold, 
for the buffalo and elk, on these great graz- 
ing grounds prepared for him by the hand 
of Nature. There they will breed, and 
thrive, and fatten ona rich herbage peculiar 
to the soil, constantly renewed without the 
care of man, and equally productive through- 
out the year. They require neither barn, 
nor crib, nor shed, nor fence, but live and 
multiply ina congenial home, spontanevusly, 
as Col. Gilpin says, like fish in the sea. 
Notwithstanding its bountiful fertility, this 
wonderful territory is almost treeless, and is 
never refreshed by rain. It has numerous 
rivers, and though for the most part, unfit 
for the plough, on their banks the land is 
arable, producing every kind of fruit and 
grain, 80 that its future inhabitants can com- 
bine the culture of these with the breeding 
and feeding of flocksand herds. It abounds, 
also, with coal, lime and other mincral 
wealth ; and, being a thousand miles wide, 
and extending the entire length of our 
northern continent, in one unbroken sweep, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, it seems des- 
tined to be the home of a great and fiourish- 
ing people. Whilst it has easy communica- 
tion with the valley of the Mississippi, 2nd 
thus with the Atlantic States, on one side, 
numerous passes through the Rocky Moun- 
tains give it access to the Pacific coast on 
the other. 


Other reasons, however, than its rich re- 
sources, give to this region a peculiar im- 
portance ut this moment. It seems that it 
is not, as generally supposed, a barrier, but 
a path, to our possessions on the Pacific. It 
happens sometimes that we find facilities and 
aids to our enterprises, where we expected 
obstacles. In the explorations made for the 
gteat work now in progress‘ of uniting 
Europe and America by an electric wire, the 
bottom of the ocean, where difficulty and 
danger were looked for, was found fitted for 
the purpose, as if by design. Instead of 
rocks, a soft and level bed for the magic 
cable was discovered ; instead of motion, the 
stillness of the grave. So it appears that 
these great plains that belt our country from 
North to South, are not a barren desert, 
lying like a dreary Saharah, between bs and 
the Pacific, but a natural railroad track, 
graded to our hands, supplying with inex- 
haustible bounty the materials for the con- 
struction and sustenance, and ere long to be 
covered with cultivated farms and thriving 
villages. We may add that Col. Gilpin has 
had ample means of knowing all that he 
states, as he has himself traversed, in all di- 
rections, thé country he describes, in many 
perilous and adventurous excursions, either 
alone, or as the companion of Fremont, or 
as an officer of the army in the service of his 
country. He commanded a regiment in 
Doniphan’s extraordinary and celebrated ex- 
pedition, distinguished himself in several of 
the most remarkable battles of the Mexican 
war, and went with Fremont on, we believe, 
his first journey to California. With such 
means of extensive and accurate knowledge 
he has, as the following letter shows, an 
Observing eye and a generalizing mind, 
capable of grouping facts with reference to 
great results, and grasping the broad princi- 
ples which determine events. Col. Gilpin is 
a Philadelphian by birth and family eonnec- 
tions, being a brother of Henry D. Gilpin, 
of this place, but his long residence and suc- 
cessful career in the West, have made him 
better known there than in his native city. 
We will not detain our readers longer from 
the letter which has suggested these remarks, 
and which we consider of high interest and 
importance. 

There is a radical misapprehension in the 
popular mind as to the true character of the 
‘* Great Plains of America,’’ as complete as 
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that which pervaded Europe respecting the|’ 


Atlantic Ocean during the whole historic 
period prior to Columbus. These Plains are 
not deserts, but the opposite, and are the 
cardinal basis of the future empire of com- 
merce and industry now erecting itself upon 
the North American continent. They are 
calcareous, and form the Pastoral Garden of 
the world. Their position and area may be 
easily understood. The meridian line which 
terminates the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Iowa on the west, forms their 
eastern limit, and the Rocky Mountains 
crest their western limit. Between these 
limits they occupy a longitudinal parallelo- 
gram of less than one thousand miles in 
width, extending from Texas to the Arctic 
coast. 

There is no timber upon them, and single 
trees are scarce. They have a gentle slope 
from the west to the east, and abound in 
rivers, They are clad thick with nutritious 
grasses, and swarm with animal life. The 
soil is not silicious or sandy, but is a fine 
calcareous mould. They run smoothly out 
to the navigable rivers, the Missouri, Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawrence, and to the Texan 
coast. The mountain masses towards the 
Pacific form no serious barrier between them 
and that ocean. No portion of their whole 
sweep of surface is more than one thousand 
miles from the best navigation. The pros- 
pect is everywhere gently undulating and 
graceful, being bounded, as on the ocean, by 
the horizon. Storms are rare, except during 
the melting of the snows upon the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains, The climate is com- 
paratively raindess ; the rivers serve, like the 
Nile, to irrigate rather than drain the 
neighboring surface, and have few affluents. 
They all run from west to east, having beds 
shallow and broad, and the basins through 
which they flow are flat, long and narrow. 
The area of the ‘‘ Great Plains’’ is equiva- 
lent to the surface of the twenty-four States 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic 
sea, but they are one homogenous formation, 
smooth, uniform and continuous, without a 
single abrupt mountain, timbered space, 
desert or lake. From their ample dimen- 
sions and position they define themselves to 
be the pasture fields of the world. Upon 
them pastoral agriculture will become a 
separate grand department of national in- 
dustry 
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The pastoral characteristic, being novel to 
our people, needs a minute explanation. In 
traversing the continent from the Atlantic 
beach to the South-Pass, the point of great- 
est altitude and remoteness from the sea, we 


cross successively the timbered region, the 


prairie region of soft soil and long annual 
grasses, and finally the Great Plains. The 
two first are irrigated by the rains coming 
from the sea, and are arable. The last is 
rainless, of a compact soil, resisting the 
plough, and is therefore pastoral. The herb- 
age is peculiarly adapted to the climate and 
the dryness of the soil and atmosphere, and 
is perennial. It is edible and nutritious 
throughout the year. This is the ‘* gram- 
ma,”’ or ‘* buffalo grass.” It covers the 
ground one inch in height, has the appear- 
ance of a delicate moss, and its leaf has the 
fineness and spiral texture of a negro’s hair. 
During the melting of the snows in the im- 
mense mouhtain masses at the back of the 
Great Plains, the rivers swell like the Nile, 
and yield a copious evaporation in their 
long, sinuous courses across the Plains: 
storm clouds gather on the summits, roll 
down the mountain flanks, and discharge 
themselves in vernal showers. During this 
temporary prevalence of moist atmosphere, 
these delicate grasses grow, seed in the root, 
and are cured into hay upon the ground by 
the gradually returning drouth. It is this 
longitudinal belt of perennial pasture upon 
which the buffalo finds his winter food, 
dwelling upon it without regard to latitude; 
and here are the infinite herds of aboriginal 
cattle peculiar to North America—buffalo, 
wild horses, elk, antelope, white and black 
tailed deer, mountain sheep, the grisly bear, 
wolves, the hare, badger, porcupine, and 
smaller animals innumerable. The aggre- 
gate number of this cattle, by calculation 
from sound data, exceeds one hundred mil- 
lions. No annual fires ever sweep over the 
Great Plains; these are confined to the 
prairie region. 

The Great Plains also swarm with poul- 
try—the turkey, the mountain cock, the 
prairie cock, the sand hill crane, the cur- 
lew; water fowl of every variety, the swan, 
goose, brant, ducks ; marmots, the armadillo, 
the picary, reptiles, the horned frog ; birds 
of prey, eagles, vultures, the raven, and the 
small birds of. game and song. The streams 
abound in fish. Dogs and demi wolves 
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abound. The immense population of noma- 
dic Indians, lately a million in number, 
have, from immemorial antiquity, subsisted 
exclusively upon these aboriginal herds, 
being unacquainted with any kind of agri- 
culture or the habitual use of vegetable 
food or fruits. From this source the Indian 
draws exclusively his food, his lodge, his 
fuel, harness, clothing, bed, his ornaments, 
weapons and utensils. Here is his sole de- 
pendence from the beginning to the end of 
his existence. The innumerable carniverous 
animals also subsist upon thom. The buffalo 
alone have appeared to me as numerous as 
the American people, and to inhabit as uni- 
formly as large a space of country. The 
buffalo robe at once suggests his adaptability 
to a winter climate. 

The Great Plains embrace a very ample 
proportion of arable soil for farms. The 
* bottoms *’ of the rivers are very broad and 
level, having only a few inches of elevation 
above the waters, which descend by a rapid 
and even current. They may be easily and 
cheaply saturated by all the various systems 
of artificial irrigation, azequieas, artesian 
wells, or flooding by machinery. Under this 
treatment the soils, being alluvial and cal- 
careous, both from the sulphate and carbo- 
nate formations, return a prodigious yield, 
and are independent of the seasons. Every 
variety of grain, grass, vegetable, the grape 
and fruits, flax, hemp, cotton, and the flora, 
under a perpetual sun, and irrigated at the 
root, attain extraordinary vigor, flayor and 
beauty. 

The Great Plains abound in fuel, and the 
materials for dwellings and fencing. Bitu- 
minous coal is everywhere interstratified with 
the calcareous and sandstone formation ; it 
is also abundant in the flanks of the moun- 
tains, and is everywhere conveniently acces- 
sible. The dung of the buffalo is scattered 
everywhere. The order of vegetable growth 
being reversed by the aridity of the atmos- 
phere, what show above as the the merest 
bushes, radiate themselves deep into the earth, 
and form below an immense arborescent 
growth. Fuel of wood is found by digging. 
Plaster and lime, limestone, freestone, clay 
and sand, exist beneath almost every acre. 
The large and economical adobie brick, har- 
dened in the sun and without fire, supersedes 
other materials for walls and fences in this 
dry atmosphere, and, as in Syria and Egypt, 
resists decay for centuries. The dwellings 





thus constructed are most healthy, being im- 
pervious to heat, cold, damp and wind. 

The climate of the Great Plains is favor- 
able to health, longevity, intellectual and 
physical development; and stimulative of an 
exalted tone of social civilization and refine- 
ment. The American people and their an- 
cestral European people having dwelt for 
many thousand years exclusively in coun- 
tries of timber and within the region of the 
maritime atmosphere; where winter anni- 
hilates all vegetation annually for half the 
year; where all animal food must be sus- 
tained, fed and fattened by tillage with the 
plow ; where the essential necessities of ex- 
istence, food, clothing, fuel and dwellings 
are secured only by constant and intense 
manual toil ; why, to this people, heretofore, 
the immense empire of pastoral agriculture, 
at the threshold of which we have arrived, 
has been as completely a blank, as was the 
present condition of social development on 
the Atlantic Ocean and the American contin- 
ent to the ordinary thoughts of the antique 
Greeks and Romans! Hence this immense 
world of plains and mountains, occupying 
three-fifths of our continent, so novel to them 
and so exactly contradictory in every feature 
to the existing prejudices, routine and econo- 
my of society, is unanimously pronounced 
an uninhabitable desert. To any reversal 
of such a judgment, the unanimous public 
opinion, the rich and poor, the wise and ig- 
norant, the famous and obscure, agree to 
oppose unanimously, a dogmatic and univer- 
sal deafness. To them, the delineations of 
travellers, elsewhere intelligent are here 
tinged with lunacy ;*the science of geogra- 
phy is befogged ; the sublime order of crea- 
tion no longer holds, and the supreme engi- 
neering of God is at fault and a chaos of 
blunders. 

The pastoral region is longitudinal. The 
bulk of it is under the temperate zone, out 
of which it runs into the artic zone on the 
north, and into the tropical zone on the 
south. The parallel Atlantic arable and 
commercial regicn flanks it on the east ; that 
of the Pacific on the west. The Great Plains 
then at once separate and bind together these 
flanks, rounding out both the variety and 
compactness of arrangement in the element- 
ary details of society, which enables a con- 
tinent to govern itself with the same ease as 
a single city. 

Assuming, then, that the advancing column 
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of progress having reached and established 
itself in force all along the eastern front of 
the Great Plains, from Louisiana to Minne- 
sota; having also jumped over and flanked 
them to occupy California and Oregon; 
assuming that this column is about to debouch 
upon them to the front and occupy them 
with the embodied impulse of our thirty 
millions of population, heretofore scattered 
upon the flanks, but now converging into 
phalanx upon the centre ; some reflections, 
legitimately made, may cheer the timid and 
confirm those who hesitate from old opinion 
and the prejudices of adverse education. 

It is well established that six-tenthe of the 
food of the human family is, or ought to be, 
animal food, the result of pastoral agricul- 
ture. The cattle of the world consume eight 
times the food per head, as compared with 
the human family. Meat, milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry, eggs, wool, leather, honey, 
are the productions of pastoral agriculture. 
Fish is the spontaneous production of the 
water. Nine-tenths of he labor of arable 
culture is expended to produce the grain and 
grasses that sustain the present supplies to 
the world of the above enumerated articles 
of the pastoral order. If, then, a country 
can be found where pastoral produce is spon- 
taneously sustained by nature, as fish in the 
ocean, it is manifest that arable labor, being 
reduced to the production of bread food only, 
may condense itself to a very small per cent- 
age of its present volume, and the cultivated 
ground be greatly reduced in acres. 

At present the pastoral culture of the 
American people results exclusively from the 
plough, and this is its amount :— 


Cattle of all kinds, 18,378,907 
Horses and mules, 4,896,050 
Sheep, 21,722,220 
Swine, 30,334,213 
Value, $655,883 ,658 


It is probable that the aggregate aborigin- 
al stock of the Great Plains still exceeds in 
amount the above table. It is all spontane- 
ously supported by nature, as is the fish of 
the sea. Every kind of our domestic ani- 
mals flourishes upon the Great Plains equally 
well with the wild ones. Three tame ani- 
mals may be substituted for every wild one, 
and vast territories reoccupied, from which 
the wild stock has been exterminated by 
indiscriminate slaughter and the’increase of 
the wolves. 
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The American people are about, then, to 
inaugurate a new and immense order of in- 
dustrial production: Pastoral Agriculture. 
Its fields will be the Great Plains inter- 
mediate between the oceans. Once com- 
menced, it will develop very rapidly. We 
trace in their history the successive inaugur- 
ation and systematic growth of several of 
these distinct orders: The tobacco culture, 
the rice culture, the cotton culture, the im- 
mense provision culture of cereals and meats, 
leather and wool, the gold culture, naviga- 
tion external and internal, commerce exter- 
nal and internal, transportation by land and 
water, the hemp culture, the fisheries, manu- 
factures. : 

Each of these has risen as time has ripened 
the necessity for each, and noiselessly taken" 
and filled its appropriate place in the general 
economy of our industrial empire. 

This pastoral property transports itself on 
the hoof, and finds its food ready furnished 
by nature. In these elevated countries fresh 
meats become the preferable food for man, 
to the exclusion of bread, vegetables and 
salted articles. The atmosphere of the Great 
Plains is perpetually brilliant with sunshine, 
tonic, healthy and inspiring to the temper. 
It corresponds with and surpasses the historic 
climate of Syria and Arabia, from whence 
we inherit all that is ethereal and refined in 
our system of civilization, our religion, our 
sciences, our alphabet, our numerals, our 
written languages, our articles of food, our 
learning, and our system of social manners. 

As the site for the great central city of the 
‘‘ Basin of the Mississippi’’ to arise pros- 
pectively upon the developments now matur- 
ing, this city has the start, the geographical 
position, and the existing elements with 
which any rival will contend in vain. It is 
the focal point where three developments, 
now near ripeness, will find their river port. 
1. The pastoraldevelopment. 2. The gold, 
silver and salt production of the Sierra San 
Juan. 3. The continental railroad from 
the Pacific. These great fields of enterprise 
will all be recognized and understood by the 
popular mind within the coming six years, 
and will be under vigorous headway in ten. 
There must be a great city here, such as an- 
tiquity built at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, and named Jerusalem, Tyre, Alex- 
andria and Constantinople ; such as our own 

ople name New York, New Orleans, San 

rancisco, St. Louis. 
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From The Economist 
The egy A Tale. By Currier Bell. 
Two Vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 1857. 
Ir would have been a great mistake to 
suppress “‘The Professor.” Notwithstand- 
ing the partial use of its materials in the 
far more artistic tale of ‘ Villette,’’ there is 
much new insight in it, much extremely 
characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace than any of the somewhat grim series 
of daguerreotypes which we have been ac- 
customed to see spring so suddenly into liv- 
ing bit forbidding outline on the sombre and 
metallic surface of Miss Bronte’s imagina- 
tion. 
There is a want of harmony in all Miss 


Bronte’s writings,—an effect something like 


an absence of atmosphere in a painter’s 
works,—no softening of the edges of her 
characters, no blending of the effects. She 
brings in her ordinary heroes and heroines 
with a rush that startles and almost over- 
whelms the imagination of the reader. It 
is impossible to believe entirely in characters 
that are always as violently at work, inter- 
nally as a smith at his anvil. And gener- 
ally they are at the same kind of work too, 
preparing acute moral rivets by which to nail 
their own rough purposes deep into their 
neighbor’s characters. Swiftly and with 
great muscular constriction of mind her fa- 


‘ yorite heroes cleave their way through sur- 


rounding events, and we distinguish far too 
elearly—with perfectly unnatural vividness— 
as if they moved in a moral vacuum—the 
lines of personal character from the lines of 
surrounding circumstance. Her dramatis 
personze do not live in the world: there is 
no common social atmosphere that they all 
breathe, and that tempers their relations in- 
to a certain undefined unity: if they give 
and take mutual influence, it is a clear 
strongly-defined exchange of thrusts that al- 
most turns the whole effect into a visible 


. transaction. Everything is dynamic in Miss 


Bronte’s tales. Expression is almost limited 
to gesture. Local coloring is lost in light 
and shade, because by light and shade are 
best defined the various degrees of prominence 
and, therefore, of latent or expressed energy. 
Not that her favorite characters are by any 
means always in external action. But there 
is always an excited muscularity manifest or 
suppressed. If the outbreak of the volcano 





is not begun, you are allowed a peep into 
the crater where it is seen already brewing. 
Indeed, a very slow germination of some 
strong line of action is the remarkable fea- 
ture in all Miss Bronte’s central characters— 
all those whose life is sketched from within, 
while active striking is generally the atti- 
tude in which her favorite heroes, as sketched 
from outside, are seen and illustrated. Both 
these states of mind are drawn almost in 
caricature in the present book. The rather 
dismal little heroine of ‘‘ Villette,’ Lucy ~- 
Snowe, is transformed here into a young man 
who is ‘‘ the Professor” of the story. Be- —— 
ing evidently a masculine impersonation of 
Miss Bronte herself, and the writer sketch- 
ing, as usual, from her own individual centre 
of life, we have some very curious results. 
The fascinating influence exerted over him, 
temporarily at least, by more than one of 
the other sex, is drawn with a delicacy we 
could scarcely expect from such a new point 
of sight, But when from the same point of 
view the authoress comes, under this dis- 
guise of a masculine dress, to describe one 
of her favorite strongly-marked masculine 
characters, we have the very strange effect 
of an obvious, though not intended, flirta- 
tion going on between the hero and his only 
male friend. It is clear that Miss Bronte 
was unable to describe from a man’s point of 
view the influence of another and more pow- 
erful: mind upon the professor, without in- 
troducing touches of feeling which it would 
have been only natural for her as a woman 
to experience and characterize. The sup- 
pressed mutual liking she so skilfully deline- 
ates would either not have been suppressed 
at all, or certainly not in that fashion be- 
tween two men. Here is the kind of inter- 
course described as going on between the ac- 
tively striking hero and the passive hero— 
the latter being really the authoress herself 
in disguise—who encourages but cannot 
quite feel full inclination to strike; the two 
being a certain Mr. Hunsden and the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.” A clearer case of flirtation of that 
savage and desperate internecine species in- 
digenous in Miss Bronte’s books—though it 
does go on between two men—we never read. 


‘* He had actually knocked at the door,— 
at my door ; asmart prompt rap ; and almost 
before I could invite him in, he was over the 
threshold and had closed the door behind 
him, ‘ And how are you?’ asked an indif- 
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ferent quiet voice in the English language, 
while my visitor without any sort of bustle 
or introduction put his hat on the table, and 
his gloves into his hat, and drawing the onl 
arm-chair the room afforded a little forward, 
seated himself tranquilly therein. ‘Can't 
ou speak ?’ he inquired in a few moments, 
in a tone whose nonchalance seemed to inti- 
mate that it was much the same thin 
whether I answered or not. The fact is 
found it desirable to have recourse to my 
good friends ‘les bésicles;’ not exactly to 
ascertain the identity of my visitor—for I 
already knew him, confound his impudence ! 
but to see how he looked—to get a clear no- 
_ tion of his mien and countenance. I wiped 
the glasses very deliberately, and put them 
on quite as deliberately ; adjusting them so 
as not to hurt the bridge of my nose, or get 
entangled in my short tufts of dun hair. I 
was sitting in the window-seat, with my 
back to the light, and I had him vis-a-vis ; a 
osition he would much rather have reversed; 
or, at any time, he preferred scrutinizing to 
being scrutinized. Yes, it was he, and no 
mistake, with his six feet of length arranged 
in a sitting attitude; with his dark travel- 
ing surtout with its velvet collar, his gray 
pantaloons, his black stock, and his face the 
most original one nature ever modelled, yet 
the least obtrusively so ; not one feature that 
could be termed marked or odd, yet the effect 
of the whole unique. There is no use in at- 
tempting to describe what is indescribable. 
Being in no hurry to address him, I sat and 
stared at my ease. ‘Oh, that’s your game, 
is it?’ said he at last. ‘ Well, we'll see 
which is soonest tired.’ And heslowly drew 
out a fine cigar-case, picked one to his taste, 
lit it, took a book from the shelf convenient 
to his hand, then leaning back, proceeded to 
smoke and read as tranquilly as if he had been 
in hisown room, in Grove street, X——shire, 
England. I knew he was capable of continu- 
ing in that attitude till midnight, if he con- 
ceived the whim, so I rose, and taking the book 
from his hand, I said:—* You did not ask 
for it, and you shall not have it.’ ‘It is 
silly and dull,’ he observed, ‘so I have not 
lost much ;’ then the spell being broken, he 
went on. ‘I thought you lived at Pelet’s; 
I went there this afternoon, expecting to be 
starved to death by sitting in a boarding- 
school drawing-room, and they told me you 
were gone, had departed this morning; you 
had left your address behind you though, 
which I wondered at ; it was a more practical 
and sensible precaution than I should have 
imagined you capable of. Why did you 
leave?’ ‘ Because M. Pelet has just married 
the lady whom you and Mr. Brown assigned 
to me as my wife.’ ‘ Oh, indeed!’ replied 
Hunsden, with a short laugh, ‘80 you’ve 
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lost both your wife and your place?’ ‘ Pre- 
cisely so.’ 

‘*T saw him give a quick covert glance all 
round my room; he marked its narrow 
limits, its scanty furniture. . .. . the cheer- 
less solitude of my room relaxed his rigid 
aaa and I know not what softening change 
iad_taken place both in his voice and look 
ere he spoke again. ‘ You have got another 
place?’ ‘No.’ ‘You are in the way of 
getting one?’ ‘No.’ ‘That is bad; have 
you applied to Brown?’ ‘No, indeed.’ 
*You had better; he often has it in his 
power to give useful information in such 
matters.’” 

‘** He served me once very well; I have 
no claim on him, and am not in the humor 
to bother him again.’ - 

«+ Oh, if you’re bashful and dread being 
intrusive, you need only commission me. I 
shall see him to-night ; I can put in a word.’ 
‘T beg you will not, Mr. Hunsden ; I am in 
your debt already ; you did me an important 
service when I was at X——; got me outof 
a den where I was dying : that service I have 
never repaid, and at present I -decline posi- 
tively adding another item to the account.’ 

‘** Tf the wind sits that way, I’m satisfied. 
I thought my unexampled generosity in 
turning you out of that accursed counting- 
house would be duly appreciated some day ; 
‘* Cast your bread on the waters, and it shall 
be found after many days,’’ says the Scrip- 
tures. Yes, that’s right, lad—make much 
of me—I’m a nonpareil : there’s nothing like 
me in the common herd. In the meantime, 
to put all humbug aside, and talk sense fora 
few moments: you Would be greatly the 
better of a situation, and what is more, you 
are a fool if you refuse to take one from any 
hand that offers it.’ 

‘‘¢ Very well, Mr. Hunsden; now you 
have settled that point, talk of something 
else. What news from X——?’”’ 


This will indicate sufficiently the extreme 
difficulty with which Miss Bronte left her 
own natural feminine, though austerely fem- 
inine, centre of observation. The ‘* Profes- 
sor,” is, as we have said, ‘‘ Lucy Snowe”? in 
masculine attire, but the flatness of temper 
—the brooding mutinousness of spirit—which 
in its combination with great power of will 
is so characteristic of Lucy Snowe, does not 
suit well with the temperament intended to , 
be described as that of the Professor. The 
sullenness is not the sullenness of a man,— 
not a dogged sullenness giving forth at in- 
tervals fierce sparks of temper whenever 
there is any contact with external irritations, 
but the sullenness of a woman who is delib- 
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rately conscious of her own slowness of 
temperament, and waits to accumulate suffi- 
cient impulse for strong action before she can 
act. The ‘‘ Professor ’’ is not out of, temper 
so quickly as he wishes to be ;—he soon gets 
a sense of injury, but not, soon a desire to 
resent it. He thinks he would ‘‘ do well to 
be angry,’’ but that particularly active sort 
of virtue it is not so easily in his power to 
attain. He wants “‘ charging ’’ with causes 
for bitterness before he can be bitter. Now 
this is not masculine, still less is it aristo- 
cratic, and we are assured that the Profes- 
sor is the ‘‘ aristocrat of his family,’’ He, 
like Lucy Snowe, gloats over his conscious 
power of will without exerting it,—liking far 
better to receive exciting influences than to 
put them forth,—a purely feminine species 
of power. They are like conscious Leyden 
jars, slow to charge, yet glorying in the 
shock they will be able ultimately to give 
out. 

Mr. Hunsden’s character in this book is, 
we think, almost a caricature of the care- 
fully arrogant and dictatorial men of whom 
Miss Bronte is so fond. There is scarcely a 
sentence that he speaks through the book in 
which he does not deliver some blow. The 
rasping energy of which the author is so 
much enamored, attains an almost impossi- 
ble climax in Mr. Hunsden. Character indeed 
implies nothing like a s¢i// reservoir of mental 
life. Mr. Hunsden is more of a thrusting 
energy than a human being. 

There is in even a greater degree than in 
** Villette’? and ‘Jane Eyre”? a want in 
‘The Professor’ of that largeness of sym- 
pathy with human nature out of which the 
too sharp outline of Miss Bronte’s style, 
perhaps, inevitably springs. She gives the 
special characteristic of men without giving 
sufficiently the common basis of all special 
characteristics, so that the predominant fea- 
tures of real life become isolated into abso- 
lute dominance or despotism in her sketches. 
Here again she is more of a photographer 
than an artist. Hence she has never 
sketched any single English character—and 
in all truly English natures there must usu- 
ally be a neutral ground of repose—with 
half the truthfulness of her wonderful pic- 
ture of the electric Frenchman, M. Paul 
Emanuel. Both in “Villette” and in this 
book her specimens of the Flemish boarders 


/ are repulsive, and, we should think, exag- 
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gerated and ungenial in the extreme. But 
there is one conception in this little tale 
which wants neither grace nor feminine 
beauty, nor that indescribable atmosphere of 
personal influence, without which the fairest 
outlines remain outlines, and the play of 


character is stiff and rigid. Perhaps there —— 


is not » single picture in all Miss Bronte’s 





= 


books so delicate as well as truthful as that ~ 


of the half-English, half-Genevese Mlle. 
Henri. 
We will conclude our notice of Miss 


- 


Bronte’s earliest and, as regards plot per- — 
haps her most imperfect but still admirable - 


tale, by quoting a fine specimen of her 
graphic and characteristic descriptions. Her 
power as a painter of natural scenes is anal- 
ogous to her power as a painter of charac- 
ters. She has little sense of the tranquil, 
common-place, placid, universal elements of 
beauty ; she has a keen sense of the tran- 
sient, thrilling shades of expression which 
suddenly trouble the quiet face of Nature. 
Wherever storm, gloom, desolation, are to 
be described, there the eerie imagination of 
Miss Bronte is in its fullest power. It is 
characteristic of her to lay the first scene of 
love in her tale in ‘‘ the Protestant Cemete- 
ry” outside the Louvain gate of Brussels. 


‘¢ T was close upon great iron gates; there 
was a hut serving fora lodge near, but I had 
no occasion to apply for the key—the gates 
were open; I pushed one leaf back ; rain 
had rusted its hinges for it groaned dolefully 
as they revolved. Thick planting embowered 
the entrance. Passing up the avenue, I saw 
objects on each hand, which, in their own 
mute language of inscription and sign, ex- 
plained clearly to what abode I had made 
my way. This was the house appointed for 
all livin ; crosses, monuments, and garlands 
of everlasting, announced the Protestant 
Cemetery outside the Louvain gate. . . Every 
nation, tribe, and kindred mourned after its 
own fashion, and how soundless was the 
mourning of all! My own tread, though 
slow and upon smooth-rolled paths, seemed 
to startle, because it formed the sole break to 
a silence otherwise total. 

“‘ Not only the winds but the very fitful, 
wandering airs were that afternoon, as by 
common consent, all fallen asleep in their 
various quarters ; the north was hushed, the 
south silent, the east sobbed not, nor did the 
west whisper. The clouds in heaven were 


condensed and dull, but apparently quite 
motionless. Under the trees of this ceme-~ 
tery nestled a warm, breathless gloom, out 


~ 
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of which the cypress stood up straight and 
mute, above which the willows hung low 
and still ; where the flowers, languid or fair, 
waited listless for night dew or thunder 
shower; where the tombs, and those they 
hid, lay impassible to sun or shadow, to rain 
or drought.” 

What a picture is this? As we read, it 
saddens us to think that the melancholy life 
of the writer, ending in a short gleam of 
comparative happiness, should not now be 
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shrouded by a like silence and sadness—the 
mournful depth of which she herself half 
dreaded and half loved. Could she have 
foreseen those noisy challenges and noisier 
commentaries which have followed her even 
in the grave, we feel that she would herself 
have prayed for what Mr. Carlyle sadly and 
pathetically calls ‘‘ that privilege of all the 
weary,—No biography and Silence.” 








ORIGIN OF THE TREADWHEEL.— 


** Few people are, I imagine, aware of the 
origin of the treadwheel. It was the invention 
of Mr. Cubitt, the engineer of Lowestoft in 
Suffolk, a gentleman of science, of extensive 
professional connections, and of gentle and 
pleasing deportment. ‘The notion of such a 
piece of machinery owed its conception in 
his mind to a singalar casualty. I received the 
following narration from his dwn lips. 

** All who may be acquainted with the county 
goal of Suffold at Bury St. Edmund’s, or rather 
such as it was twenty years and upwards ago, 
must be aware of the unsightly feature then 
existing (after passing through the main en- 
trance) of mere open iron fences separating 
yards occupied by prisoners from the passage 
trodden by incoming visitors. The inmates in 
repulsive groups were seen lounging idly about, 
and the whole aspect indicated a demoralizing 
waste of strength and time. 

**Under such dispositions, and some years 
before Mr. Cubitt’s relation to me, that gentle- 
man was in professional communication with the 
magistrates at the gaol of Bury; and there he 
and a magistrate, the one going out and the 
other entering, met in the described passage, 
from which, as they stood to converse, the 
prisoners, as usual, were seen idly loitering 
about. 

‘¢*T wish to God, Mr. Cubitt,’ said the jus- 
tice, ‘ you could suggest to us some mode of em- 
ploying those fellows! Could nothing like a 
wheel become available?’ An instantaneous 
idea flashed through the, mind of Mr. Cubitt, 
who whispered to himself, ‘the wheel elon- 
gated,’? and merely saying to his interrogator, 
‘Something has struck me which may prove 
worthy of further consideration, and perhaps 
you may hear from me upon the subject,’ he 
took his leave. 

‘© After-reflection enabled Mr. Cubitt to 
fashion all the mechanical requirements into a 
practical form; and by such a casual incident 
did the treadwheel start into existence, and 
soon came into general adoption in the 


ee of the country as the type of hard 
abor.”’ 


I have taken the above extract from Chester- 
ton’s Revelations of Prison Life, vol. i. pp. 


224, 225, for the purpose of asking the date o 
Mr. Cubitt’s invention, and to express an opin- 
ion that it might be well, introduced in the 
Corradino prison of this island. By its intro- 
duction there can be no doubt that the labor of 
the magistrates would be greatly diminished, 
and the yearly number of the prisoners greatly 
reduced,—two very desirable results. 


—Notes and Queries. WW. 





Erymo.oey or ‘* Buxom.’’—Can Mr. Keight- 
ley, or any other learned etymological corres- 
pondent, tell how the word buxom came to be 
applied to stout, well-conditioned females? The 
sense in which it is used by Milton is quite 
different to this, e. g. 


** and up and down unseen, 
Wing silently the buxom air imbalm’d ¢ 
With odors.” 

; Paradise Lost, bk. ii. 1. 842. 





And again ; 
‘* With steady wing 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air.’’ 
Bk. v. 1. 268. 


It evidently here means ‘‘ pliable, yielding.” 
One lexicographer says it is synonymous with 
boughsome, i.e. bending. OXONIENSIS. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





QuoTaTions WANTED.— 


‘© Our hopes, like towering falcons aim 
At knowledge from their airy height; 
But all the pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight.” 


*¢ The wildest wreath fantastic Folly wears 
Is not so sweet as Virtue’s very tears. pa 
L. M. 


“© Of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, and love in vain.’’ 

RosaLig. 

‘* The sunken cheek and lantern jaw, 

Betray the venomed restless mind : 
Whose only solace is to prey 

Upon the sorrows of mankind.”’ 

—Notes and Queries. S. Wm. 
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INDIA. 
The hot heart beats again, whose fitful throe 
Plassy’s fierce thunders frightened into rest; 
The dark eye gleams, o’er whose indignant woe 
Clive’s forceful arm the unwilling eyelid 
pressed. 
Like a wronged beauty, all her black hair flying 
Its jewelled fillets in the spoiler’s hands, 
With no joy left but vengeance before dying, 
Fierce, frenzied, frightened, this our India 
stands. 
Look ! she who crouched, as in the cane-brake 
green 
Her own sleek tigresses, can leap as high, 
And they who hunt the savage jungle-queen 
Must set their choice to take her or to die. 
Oh, Vernon Smith ! loud speeches will not 
shame her, 
Nor dainty gloves on delicate fingers tame her! 
—Press, 18 July. 





From The Spectator 25 July. 
THE CRISIS OF INDIA. 

Wui1xz we have been hanging upon the 
next Indian mail to tell us whether or not 
the mutiny had been extended or suppressed, 
a much larger question has arisen, whether 
our Indian empire is to be retained, or to be 
abandoned? Be the mutiny suppressed or 
not, we may still ask ourselves whether it 
initiates the decline of our power in the 
Eqst? For our hold upon India can only be 
recovered by labors much greater than the 
mere military work of conquering the par- 
ticular mutineers. There are questions also 
of dominion, and, deeper than this, questions 
of policy. We must reconsider the spirit 
of our government if we are to keep our In- 
dian empire ; and before we can determine 
that we should abandon that empire, it will 
behoove us to consider whether imperial 
states can abandon their dependencies and 
yet retain their greatness. 

The precedents do not justify us in assum- 
ing the affirmative of that question. With 
two remarkable exceptions, the examples of 
colonizing countries that have asserted a 
dominion over territories far beyond the con- 
fines of the parent state exhibit a loss of de- 
pendencies and a loss of greatness nearly 
simultaneous if not connected with each 
other. In some cases it is difficult to say 
which is the cause and which the conse- 
quence. Perhaps they react. The exam- 


ples that speak to us through history are 
those of Tyre, Greece, Carthage, Rome, 
Venice, Genoa, Spain, Portugal, France, and 
Denmark. Respecting the manner of Pha- 
nician colonization we know almost nothing, 
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and the Greek dependencies were quite 
unlike our Indian empire. We come nearer 
to the point when we arrive at Carthage, 
which for centuries held an undisputed sway 
over three hundred African cities, besides 
the more distant dependencies of Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily, Malta, the Balearic Isles; 
Gambia, and Senegal, together with settle- 
ments on the coast of Spain and Britain. 
The war with Rome originated in a dispute 
over some of those colonies, and it was in 
consequence of them that Carthage fell. 
The ‘‘ colonize’ of Rome were not the cause 
why Rome herself succumbed, but the cen- 
tral state ori the Tiber, in falling, dragged 
with itself its dependencies, and opened 
them to the conquest of the barbarian. 
Venice is a grand example of a state declin- 
ing through the loss of its tributaries. Re- 
duced to herself, Venice was like a brain 
without a body; and the ruined marble 
mansions of the Bride of the Adriatic tell, 
even in our own day, a sad tale of departed 
glories. Genoa declined when she lost her 
settlements. at Galata, Kaffa, and in the 
Crimea. Spain and Portugal were sinking 
when they lost their Transatlantic posses- 
sions. It is the same with Denmark, and 
still more with Holland—a rival of England 
while she drew wealth from colonies in 
great part alien, never largely peopled by the 
parent state, but held by military and mer- 
cantile tenure. France alone seems in 
modern days to form the exception to the 
general rule that the loss of large and pow- 
erful dependencies involves the ruin of the 
imperial country ; for a century ago, France 
ruled magnificent portions of the North 
American continent, and is as strong after 
the loss of those vast possessions as ever she 
was before. But the position of France is 
like that of Rome formerly ; Rome was and 
France is in our own day a military state. 
The chief strength of such states lies in the 
courage, genius, and moral condition of 
their population, and in their central or 
home government. Our own loss of the 
American colonies is in many ways—in its 
causes, its incidents, and its results—excep- 
tional; but it is an experiment that few 
would care to repeat. If England be com- 
pared to any other country, she must seek to 
study her fate in that of similar commercial 
countries holding distant possessions, such as 
Venice, Genoa, Denmark, and Holland, 
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whose political greatness and _ territorial 
grandeur existed together and fell together. 
Excepting the purely military states, such as 
ancient Rome and modern France, we may 
say that, within the scope of authentic his- 
tory, the fallen-off subordinate provinces has 
always been the preliminary sign of ap- 
proaching decay for the whole empire. Ir. 
this view, the outlying dependencies have 
been the outposts of the imperial state’s 
greatness ; and, applying the experience to 
our own position in India, we may boid that 
it is our work to defend that empire as the 
outpost of our power and even of our 
national character. 

Our dominion in that quarter bas in times 
past been more threatened than it is now, 
but only when it was in a much more infant 
state. We are told that mutinies have 
broken out before in the Native army, and 
have been put down: but what past mutiny 
can compare with that with which we have 
now to contend? The instances are not 
many, and they present no comparison with 
the present crisis, At Patna, in 1764, a 
whole battallion of sepoys deserted, with the 
intention of joining the enemy; but General 
Monro overtook them, and suppressed the 
mutiny with a tremendous act of retribution. 
The mutiny at Vellore, in 1806, bore some 
resemblance to the insurrection at Meerut ; 
for in the middle of the night the Sepoys 
suddenly attacked the European officers. 
But there isa great difference between the 
two cases: at Vellore, although the muti- 
neers succeeded in killing about a hundred 
officers und men and in wounding about as 
many more, they were disarmed on the same 
day, with a slaughter four times as great as 
that which they had inflicted. Barrackpore 
had been the scene of a mutiny before 1857— 
just thirty-two years before; but that affair 
was comparatively trifling—no Europeans lost 
their lives, and only a few dozen of the 
-mutineers were killed in dispersing them. 
A revolt of the Sixty-sixth Bengal Regiment 
at Umritsir, in 1850, was put down without 
bloodshed. The reader of Thornton and 
the Friend of India will find these and 
other cases of mutiny more or less partial, 
but none that can at all compare with that 
which we have witnessed in our own day. 

It has assumed such magnitude because 
our official rulers could not preconceive the 
existence of such a defection, They suffered 
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it to grow, when they might have prevented 
it earlier, because they lacked the faculty of 
imagination. They wanted that quality of 
stateswanship which enables men to per- 
ceive an event that has not yet developed 
itself{—to calculate the course of sume polit- 
‘ical comet when they have only a few ele- 
ments of its orbit. Yet it is the business 
of the simplest statesmanship to make these 
calculations. Since the defection has been 
allowed to go so far, the duty is forced upon 
us of considering yet larger measures than 
the simple suppression of revolt. We have 
to put that down, to prevent more outbreaks 
in future, to re-organize the army in a 
manner which will prevent instead of con- 
tributing to such disorders, and to regain 
the moral strength of an undisputed and 
paramount power in India. The magnitude 
of these duties has at last been forced upon 
the perceptions of dull minds, and we have 
the natural reaction: the measures of sup- 
pression and reform hastily suggested are as 
enormous as the events, and in some respects 
as rash and impolitic. We see suggestions 
that an immense European force should be 
introduced into India; that the army of 
Bengal should be abolished, and replaced by 
Europeans ; that the most sweeping changes 
shou!d he effected in the condition and tenure 
of the Native population,—as if it were pos- 
sible to govern scores of millions of aliens 
in Bengal, if not a hundred ora hundred 
and fifty millions of aliens in the whole of 
India, by main force! The truth is, that 
the dangers have arisen from the want of 
discrimination, and indiscriminate measures 
will not retrieve the mischief. We incline 
to the opinion of those Anglo Indians who 
consider some of the measures already 
adopted too indiscriminate. The disarming 
or disbanding of whole regiments, whick 
might have been commanded and guided in 
a manner to preserve their loyalty, is a very 
clumsy way of remedying the effects of neg- 
lect. The sending a whole company to gaol 
was an equally questionable proceeding. 
Some of the previous revolts have not bee 
put down in this manner. The severity has 
been as great, but it has been more distinct- 
ive. General Monro did not imprison a 
whole battalion of Sepoys, but he picked out 
twenty-four of the ringleaders and they were 
blown from the mouths of cannon, A pri- 
vate gentleman has lately effected a great 
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moral blow in one of the smaller districts 
near Delhi by seizing a mischievous petty 
chief and hanging him. When four regi- 
ments of Bengal infantry mutinied at Bar- 
rackpore in 1835, eleven men were hanged 
on the day after. No doubt, a more vigilant 
control over the Bengal army would have 
checked the spread of the present disaffec- 
tion; and a few examples, months if not 
years earlier, might have saved immense 
danger and disaster to multitudes of the 
people and to our own dominion. 

It is very necessary that a sufficient num- 
ber of European troops should be thrown in 
to keep the Native mercenaries in order. 
The distribution should be such as to pre- 
vent any alien rebels from consolidating their 
strength. But India is not to be preserved 
to us by any dead weight of military power. 
Such a vast population must always toa 
certain extent be governed through itself, 
partly by studying its feelings and the exer- 
cise of those influences which can guide 
without irritating. The skilful driver knows 
how to make his horses feel that there isa 
tight hand upon the reins if they are impa- 
tient, while ‘‘their heads are given to 
them ”’’ so long as they go at the proper 
pace. 
semi-barbarian Hindoo. Whatever differ- 
ences may exist among Anglo-Indians, there 
is a common agreement in the fact that the 
Hindoo has been treated too much like the 
European. On grounds of common human- 
ity, he might be persuaded to part with some 
of his usages—with his festival of Jugger- 
naut or his suttee. The proposal to remarry 
widows trenched upon his ideas of positive 
morality. But when he sees a law passed 
that threatens his social position, his very 
property is at stake. A law was passed, 
that the convert to Christianity, notwith- 
standing the consequent loss of caste, should 
retain his land ; a law “‘ striking at the very 
foundations of property,” as our landowners 
would say. It injured individual interests, 
for those friends and relations who would 
have succeeded to the forfeited property saw 
their reversionary rights destroyed. Again, 
in the distribution of greased cartridges he 
sees a stratagem to deprive him of caste, and 
so to loosen his tenure upon his land. No 
pouring-in of common soldiers, with the best 
officers, could hold 150,000,000 men in 
check, if we irritate and alarm them while 


So it is with adult children like the]. 
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removing them from the actual control of 
firm and skilful administrators. Quite as 
much as soldiers, are wanted men, or a man, 
who knows the Native character—who has 
the experience and the heart to govern the 
barbarian, the energy and firmness to carry 
out his own councils. 

Have we such men, either in London or 
in Indiat We cannot answer the question 
in the affirmative. We have Mr. Vernon 
Smith at the Board of Control ; of whom it 
has lately been said in Parliament that every 
Anglo-Indian mistrusts him. But perhaps 
he is not the real governor. Is it Lord 
Palmerston? If he is, does he understand 
Indian affairs? Is the Governor-General, 
promoted from the Post-office to sit at the 
head of the gigantic correspondence of India 
during the time of apparent tranquility, the 
man who would be exactly selected for the 
present juncture? On this important point 
we are absolutely destitute of information. 
But one thing the facts tell us—that the 
men appointed in India, or retained there, 
ought to be men suited to the present circum- 
stances. 





From The Economist 25 July. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
Tue sudden panic with which our Sepoy 
army has been seized has been ascribed by 
nearly all men of large Indian experience, in 
a far greater degree to the terror with which 
the Hindu and the Mahometan acknowledge 
the swift and inevitable progress of English 
influence in the region of science and reli- 
gion, than to any access of discontent with 
old supremacy in the State. They are dis- 
tinctly conscious that their ancient faith and 
superstitions are being rapidly undermined 
by intellectual forces which they are perfect- 
ly helpless to arrest,—they see continually 
spreading in wide circles around them, and 
at least endangering those distinctions of 
caste to which they cling with so much te- 
nacity, the effects of a broadly diffused secu- 
lar education,—and they bow with the won- 
der of an imaginative race before the strange 
incarnations of these influences which have 
been recently introduced among them in the 
Railway and the Telegraph. The denser 


their own ignorance and the more unreason- 
ing their attachment to superstitions which 
are giving way in spite of that attachment, 
the greater is the fermentation in their minds 
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produced by the mighty stream of civiliza- 
tion whose springs and course they cannot 
understand. The Bengal Sepoys have shared 
less, we are told, in the educational move- 
ments of modern India than any other classes 
of society in the Northern Presidencies, and 
consequently they see with the greater panic 
a movement which they feel to be fraught 
with social revolution, without recognizing in 
it any traces of legitimate and rightful au- 
thority. Hereditary faith and Caste, which 
is even more than faith, seem sinking away 
beneath their feet, while the School, the 
Railway, and the Telegraph overshadow 
them with a sense of arbitrary fate into the 
true fascination of which they have no in- 
sight. 

Under such circumstances retreat from our 
recent English policy would be both impoli- 
tic and impossible. Religious impartiality 
our Government will always maintain. But 
the policy begun by Lord Metcalfe in the 
emancipation of the Indian press, and com- 
pleted by Lord Dalhousie in the initiation of 
so many great movements, both immediately 
and mediately intellectual, can never again 
be reversed. The new leaven has begun to 
work powerfully,—too powerfully on those 
whose minds have not been gradually pre- 
pared ;—and the re-establishment of our au- 
thority can only lead to a wider adoption of 
the very principles of secular government 
which, without any touch of intentional 
proselytism, have struck so effectually at the 
rapidly decomposing structure of native su- 
perstition. Amongst these principles some 
of the most remarkable have been the syste- 
matic efforts of Lord Dalhousie’s Govern- 
ment to render railways not merely a success- 
ful commercial speculation, but a widely civ- 
ilizing influence. No object has been more 
strenuously kept in view. Reformers of all 
schools have urged it eagerly. Those who 
have written against the railway policy of 
the Indian Government have done so on the 
principle that the same capital would be 
more effectively expanded on longer stretches 
of cheap common road, or on canals, or on 
other public works of greater urgency than 
first-class railroads can for a long time be- 
come in a land where the simplest lines of 
communication are so bad, so broken, and so 
circuitous as in India. But all agree that 
next to the public works protecting the peo- 
ple against drought and flood, by far the 
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most pressing need of India, for moral as 
well as physical purposes, are means of tran- 
sit. The distant and uncertain market is a 
check to industry and intelligence of all 
kinds. The indolence of one race, the im- 
patience and capricious temper of another, 
the fraudulence of a third, are all cherished 
by the extreme uncertainties and inequalities 
of a highly speculative commerce; while 
English power and influence would be con- 
solidated by the same network of free com- 
munications which would render our rule a 
blessing to native industry. 

Englishmen in general have very little 
vivid idea of the deficiencies of Indian com- 
munications. In the Madras Presidency fo: 
example, it was officially reported in 1852, 
that of the best class of roads then in exist- 
ence—which were described as “ partially 
bridged and metalled, but not kept in first- 
rate order,’’—there were then at most 400 
miles; of the second class,—‘‘ those par- 
tially bridged but unmetalled,’’—there were 
possibly 2,000 miles; while the vast bulk of 
the communications of the country were 
** tracks just practicable for carts for two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the year.” 
Things were little better in Bengal and Bom- 
bay. 

tt is obvious enough that under such cir- 
cumstances the communications to be opened 
were wanted quite as much by the Govern- 
ment for its own purposes as by the people. 
Even in the case of roads opened entirely at 
the expense of the Government, the result 
had been most favorable to the Exchequer, 
by raising the general value of property and 
vastly increasing the gross returns of the 
taxes. It would not, therefore, have been 
even sound policy to regard the new rail- 
roads as purely commercial schemes,—as 
mere investments to be conducted by a com- 
pany of shareholders interested in immedi- 
ately raising to the utmost the amount of 
the dividends. The Government might in- 
directly profit far more by asking at first less 
remunerative rates for passage and carriage 
of goods,—supposing the effect of this mod- 
eration were to tempt a large lower-class 
traffic gradually into existence, which high 
rates of charge would effectually repress. 
Tkis power Government retained. ‘The In- 
dian Government wisely guaranteed a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. to the shareholders of 
the new companies, on condition that a di- 
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rector nominated by the Home Government 
should sit ut the railway board in London 
with special powers,—that the lines of rail- 
road should be approved by the home au- 
thorities, and that a superintending engineer 
on the part of the Government should over- 
look the works in India. The interest ad- 
vanced hy Government on railway expenses 
was to be paid out of the working profits, 
and no dividend beyond 5 per cent. was to 
accrue till the whole amount was repaid. 
These precautions were wise. It is not 
easy for any mere railway company, es- 
pecially an energetic English railway com- 
pany, to keep in mind that in India commer- 
cial demand does not usually precede but 
slowly follows the supply. The two races 
are completely different both in the stage of 
their culture and in the keenness of their 
purpose. The Hindus are like young chil- 
dren; they have no distinct idea of what 
they want; they know they are miserably 
poor and wretched ; they abide and seek no 
remedy. Put easy remedies in their way 
and they will slowly avail themselves of 
them. They will use the canals and the 
railroads if within their means, and find the 
benefit. But they will make no effort to 
establish rapid and convenient communica- 
tions. The masses are too poor to use any 
but the very cheapest modes of communica- 
tion, and will quietly submit to do without 
the means of traffic rather than make any 
great effort to obtain them. The true poli- 
cy of the Government, therefore, is to risk 
some immediate loss of net profit for the sake 
of cherishing the use of their public works 
by the multitudes whose numbers would 
eventually more than make up that loss by 
the enormous increase of gross profits. But 
this self-denial, and this anxiety for the civil- 
izing influence of popular communication, 
cannot be expected from a mere company of 
shareholders, who, if their dividend be the 
same, care nothing whether it arise from 
high prices and few passengers, or from Jow 
prices and many passengers, and certainly 
cannot be expected to postpone the advan- 
tage of the former state of things in the 
present, for the hope—however wise and 
well-founded—of the latter in the future. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether, in 
the present state of the Indian Peninsula, 
fewer and cheaper railways, and more nu- 
merous roads and canals, would not have 





been the better investments in every way, 
Railway freights must always be dear as 


compared with canal freights, and the facili- 


ties in India for new river communications 
and canals are many and noble. But when 
once the railways are made and opened, there 
can be little doubt that the true policy is to 
charge at first the very lowest rates of fares 
and freights for the lowest class of passen- 
gers, which, in the event of attracting the 
masses of the lower class, could be expected 
to produce large gross profits. 

A most interesting and able controversy 
on this subject has just been published by 
authority of the Indian Government,* con- 
ducted chiefly between the traffic manager of 
the Madras Railway (Mr. Fletcher) and the 
consulting engineer to the Madras Govern- 
ment (Lieutenant-Colonel Pears). No ono 
can read the correspondence without grasp- 
ing more completely the whole theory of 
railway economy, and especially its relation 
to the resources of a poor population in an 
undeveloped country. The controversy turns 
on the rate of charge for the poorest class 
of passengers. The railway company’s 
agent draws all his analogies from England, 
and entirely declines to admit the principle 
which Colonel Arthur Cotton—the first In- 
dian authority on these matters—has so long 
and ably enforced, that ‘‘in India it will of- 
ten happen that the main traffic on a new 
line of cheap transit is one that is entirely 
created by the new work.’’ Lieut.-Coulonel 
Pears, on the other hand, enforces his case 
on behalf of the Government with consum- 
mate ability and grasp of thought. Lord 
Dalhousie—then just retiring from offive— 
and the Madras Council-board take some 
part in the discussion,—but are convinced 
by the masterly argument of the consulting 
engineer. It would be impossible for us to 
go at the end of 2 long article into the de- 
tails involved. The measure contended for 
and egainst is mainly this, that in a country 
where the wages of an ordinary day laborer 
vary from 13d to 3d a day,—where ¢ime is 
of little comparative value to the lowest 
class,—and where that class bears a far 
higher proportion to the middle and higher 
classes than was even the case in the Ire- 


* Selections from the Records of the Madras 
Government. Published by Authority. No. 
XXXVII. Correspondence on the Scale of Pass- 
enger Fares and Goods Tariff for the Madras Rail- 
way. PartsI.and If, Madras. 1856 7. 
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land of ten years ago, the best course for ex- 
perimentally developing traffic would be, to 
have at least one fourth-class train daily at- 
tached to a goods train, in which the fares 
may be rated almost by the weight of the 
passengers rather than by the usual scale, 
care being of course taken at the same time 
that in every way the expense, the speed, 
and the convenience should be reduced to 
that of an ordinary goods train. The higher 
classes would then pay higher fares for their 
greater speed and comfort, while the cheap- 
ness of a goods train would give the greatest 
facilities even to the poorest to avail them- 
selves of a mode of communication which, 
even in this inconvenient form, is far more 
rapid and convenient than any the Hindus 
now know. The scheme of the consulting 
engineer has not yet been tried. But there 
seems strong evidence not only that the pres- 
ent fares, low as they would seem to us, are 
so high as to exclude the poorest and largest 
class of travellers altogether, but that where 
in a district even much less thickly popula- 
ted than those of Madras, these extremely 
low fares have been tried (we mean on the 
canal boats of the Rajahmundry district), 
they have succeeded conspicuously in attract- 
ing targe crowds of passengers. The profit 
of such a railway traffic on any one passen- 
ger would, of course, be nearly inappreciable 
and till a certain amount of traffic had been 
attracted there might even be loss, but it is 
clear that in a languid country like India, it 
is only by some self-denial, in the first in- 
stance (which is quite practicable by the 
help of a Government guarantee), that the 
resources of districts and population, hither- 
to so neglected can be developed, and large 
aggregate returns ultimately realized. This, 
at least, is a principle which the ablest men 
in India seem to be unanimous in asserting. 





From the Times, 18 July. 

On the strength of a high authority the 
Government of this country generally acqui- 
esces in the saying that a great nation should 
not carry on a little war ; but unfortunately 
it is as often unwilling at the commencement 
of a struggle to own that we are carrying on 
a war atall. What ought we to think of 
this Indian Mutiny? What do foreign 


nations actually think of it? To all the 
world it seems a matter of the gravest conse- 
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and an armed body of 250,000 men are con- 
trolled by only a few Commissioners and 
Collectors, supported by some thousands of 
European troops. If the revolt of which we 
have received the details, should spread—if 
every spot not held by British troops 
were to be wrested from British power—if 
travelling and the telegraph were to be 
everywhere interrupted and the European 
Regiments in danger of being starved in 
their quarters, surely the situation could be 
called nothing but a state of war; and yet 
these calamities may be realized at any 
hour. In fact, the Empire is truly carrying 
on hostilities. The doings in India gre a 
social or a servile war, accofding to the light 
in which we view the Sepoys who have re- 
belled. It is the most arduous and the most 
discouraging kind of war, for in it neither 
glory nor territory is to be gained, nor in- 
crease of influence, nor increase of wealth. 
India, the conquest of the century which 
ends this year, has now to undergo a second 
and final subjugation. The nation will do 
well to consider it as new ground on which 
everything has to be done over again. And, 
indeed, where can it be said that the British 
influence has not been shaken? Do we know 
enough of Mahomedans and Hindoos and 
their ways to say that in any station, from 
the Indus to Rangoon, the belief in our 
weakness and our imminent fall has not 
penetrated? The Mutiny has broken out 
without suspicion on the part of hundreds of 
officers whose whole lives have been devoted 
to the superintendence of Asiatics. As the 
rulers of India have been so completely sur- 
prised by the late events, why should not 
others happen for which they are equally 
unprepared? They believed in the greased 
cartridges of Barrackpore up to the moment 
when the whole Army for 1,500 miles was 
ina flame. The same limitation of view, 
the same undue security, may be found 
again. Ought Parliament and the people of 
England to measure their exertions by the 
reports of Indian officials, when it has been 
proved that there exists among Asiatics an 
understanding and a power of co-operation 
which years of service do not enable an 
European to detect ? 

Therefore, without being alarmists, with- 
out believing in the power of any number of 
Sepoys to resist the charge of European 
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fall again into the error of 1854, and to re- 
fuse to believe in war until it becomes dis- 
aster. With promptitude and a judicious 
outlay the Mutiny can be put down in a few 
weeks, Delhi recaptured, and the heir of 
Tamerlane and Aurungzebe conveyed to some 
safer place of residence. But without vigor- 
ous action there is no saying how far the 
flame may spread. Every day that sees a 
Native Army and a Native Prince affecting 
to defy us will cost a month of strictness and 
vigilance. The Sepoy deserters will have 
told their tale in more villages, and indoc- 
trinated with the new ideas a thousand lo» 
calittes which formerly worshipped the 
Company and its delegates. Everything de- 
pends on the speedy defeat and the severe 
punishment of all who have mutinied or fled 
from their colors. Not only Indian Rajahs, 
but the Monarchs of Persia and Tartary, of 
China, Burmah, and Siam, are waiting the 
result of this blow at English power. The 
blow, then, should be more than warded off ; 
it should be returned with tenfold force. 
The question is whether this can be done 
with the troops already in India or which 
are about to be sent there? We are told 
that 14,000 are to leave directly, and 6,000 
more are to follow speedily. These are to 
be reinforced by the Army intended for 
China, but which Lord Canning has promptly 
diverted from its destination. Now, these 
25,000 may, indeed, be enough; nay, per- 
haps all may be over before they make their 
appearance, and, like Clive and Wellington, 
the commanders of the present day may have 
scattered thousands by the aid of a handful 
of resolute men. But India is a vast 
country, with very little internal communi- 
cation. We are afraid to say how slowly a 
regiment must march in this hot weather, 
attended by its long train of camp-followers. 
Then sickness, fatigue, and the natural 
chances of life must thin the ranks of these 
new European levies. What may become of 
these 25,000 men before the year is.out? 
Do we know what befell an army of the 
same strength in a much more temperate 
climate and with the eyes of the whole world 
upon it? Without any wish to prophesy 
evil things, we think that the nation should 
be prepared with a reserve for India. There 
is no fear of the loss of the Empire. There 
is no danger of any lasting suspension of the 
Governor-General’s authority in any im- 
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portant district. It is merely a question of 
blood and money. England can crush any 
enemy she meets, but distance, heat, the in- 
terruption of communications, and the cun- 
ning of the enemy may prolong the war, and 
make it as deadly and costly as a combat 
with a first-rate Powes. There is a possi- 
bility of these things, and therefore they 
should be guarded against. 

Something has, indeed, been done by the 
resolution to propose to the Commons the 
addition of 2,000 seamen to the Navy. But, 
after all, the nation’s chief reliance both at 
home and in India must be on its land 
forces. ‘Twenty-five thousand men are to be 
sent out; the gaps made in this army by 
sickness and warfare are to be filled up; 
how is this to be done without a proper 
reserve? It is certainly impolitic, if not 
dangerous, to denude the United Kingdom 
of troops when the ashes of the last European 
eruption have scarcely ceased to glow. 
Foreigners will hardly think that India adds 
much to the national strength when to re- 
press a tumult within its limits it is necessary 
to leave the mother country defenceless to 
the first invader. So, as there are about 
three weeks more of the Session, and as. the 
affairs of India are to be discussed next 
Monday week, we trust that Government 
will take into proper consideration the 
necessity of providing a sufficient military 
force for the service of the Empire at home 
and in the dependencies. It is better that 
fitting preparation should be made at once 
than that Parliament should be summoned 
in a panic some time before Christmas to 
vote the money for troops which ought al- 
ready to be on the high seas. 

The War Department certainly deserves 
the credit of being no willing trespasser on 
the public purse. We have no wish to 
quarrel with a parsimony which in the long 
run is likely to be judicious, but in the 
present case as in 1854, to save may prove 
the very worst extravagance. It is necessary 
not only that we should defeat mutineers, 
but that we should crush mutiny, not only 
that we should restore tranquility to Upper - 
India, but that we should read a lesson to 
all Asiatics of every degree. A strong 


European force is a necessity, even though it 
may seemingly be more for show than use ; 
although Delhi and Lahore may be already 
tranquil, yet for many a year the holding of 
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India must be principally committed to 


Regiments recruited on our own soil. To 
take measures for the permanent increase of 
the European troops in India is our bounden 
duty, and it ought not to be delayed until 
another Session. 





From The Times, 23 July. 

Sucn an event as this Indian Mutiny 
makes us understand the disasters of 60 
years since, and the coolness with which 
they seem to have been received. When the 
Nore Fleet had mutinied, when treason was 
rife in the very capital, when Ireland was in 
open rebellion, with a French force landed on 
its soil and a still larger one threatening the 
shores of England, people went about their 
business and pleasure pretty much as if noth- 
ing were happening. It seems strange that 
all that drinking and jollity for which the 
time was famous could have gone on with the 
enemy at the gates and traitors within the 
walls. But ever and anon events happen 
which seem to light up hidden passages of 
the past. The coolness and concentration in 
his own concerns which mark the English- 
man are fully shown in the aspect of society 
at the present moment, when the most 
alarming trial which the country has had of 
late years is upon us. Who seems to feel 
that the Army of an immense Empire has 
revolted, that a capital city is in the hands 
of an enemy instructed by ourselves in the 
military art, and that a few days may bring 
the news that British power exists only in a 
few forts or a few cities of the coast? Delhi, 
the capital of Mahomedan India, the resi- 
dence of the heir of the Moguls, the chief 
arsenal of Upper India, and filled with 
cannon, shot, and shell, is in the hands of 
some thousands of Asiatics, many of whom 
are practised artillerymen. The place pos- 
sesses warlike stores sufficient to stand a long 
siege, and it is defended by a wall of con- 
siderable strength, considering the artillery 
we can bring against it; for, according to 
all accounts, we have only light guns, and 
are awaiting the arrival of heavier metal be- 
fore commencing the attack. In the mean- 
time all India is looking out for news from 
Delhi. Not only throughout Bengal, where 
it may besaid that every soldier is a mutineer 
at heart, but in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, the native troops are wavering, 
inclined to revolt, but afraid to move, and 
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asking each other whether men of their race 
can really hold the chief city of their coun- 
try against the foreigners who have till now 
swept everything before them. All depends 
upon whether General Barnard will prove 
himself equal to the occasion. It is an 
awful stake upon a man almost unknown. 
It seems to us that in this case courage 
amounting even to rashness will be more 
effective than caution and the most skilful 
combinations. The capture of Delhi is an 
affair in which days, even hours, are 
precious. No one doubts that eventually a 
British force must take a city garrisoned 
only by Asiatics, but the- capture after a 
regular siege would be almost as fatal as 
failure. We cannot afford to make a Sebas- 
topol of the capital of Upper India, although 
Delhi too is an arsenal, and we are marching 
to attack it without a siege train. While 
the troops are making parallels and the 
General planning scientific attacks the whole 
of India would be in a flame. Every discon- 
tented Rajah, every unquiet tribe, the Mon- 
archs of the neighboring regions, and the 
unfriendly States of Europe might make use 
of the opportunity to inflict on the country 
loss and dishonor. The assault on Delhi 
must, then, be fervently hoped for. At all 
risks a bold General would strike a speedy 
blow. With the head-quarters of the muti- 
neers in our hands, their principal force 
crushed, their leaders hanged, and their 
puppet Monarch carried off to Calcutta, we 
might wait with equanimity the progress of 
affairs. The" pacification of India and the 
restoration of British reputation must, in- 
deed, be a work of time. But with the 
enemy unable to take the field, or even to 
hold any place of strength, with 20,000 
English on their way to India, with the 
Europeans who are there gradually concen- 
trating into something like an army, and 
the English families placed in safety, the 
Governor-General might calmly pursue his 
policy of disarming and disbanding the 
Sepoy levies. This confidence, however, is 
not to be thought of until the mutineers are 
totally overthrown and destroyed in their 
chosen rallying-place. The operations at 
Delhi will determine whether what is now a 
tumult is to become a great war. 

In the usual style of our countrymen we 
will assume that everything that can be 





done will be done, and that complete victory 
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will crown the exertions of the Indian Gene- 
rals. It ie to be trusted that when tran- 
quility is once more restored the Government 
will seriously set to work to introduce those 
material improvements which will be the 
best support of the English dominion. We 
have now held India fur very many years, 
and during the last quarter of a century 
science has increased wonderfully the traffic 
of mankind and the communication between 
distant regions. What has been done for 
India duringall thistime? Little or nothing 
—except in the matter of the Electric Tele- 
graph, which has been extensively laid down 
and has rendered invaluable services during 
the whole of this business. Railways, how- 
ever, have hardly begun to exist. In share- 
lists they certainly look very well, but the 
proportion of miles constructed to miles pro- 
jected is ridiclous in a country remarkable 
for its resources and in the hands of a people 
famous for their enterprise. On the map of 
India a Railway is laid down from Calcutta 
to Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore for 
about 1,300 miles. During all the years 
that Railways have been known in Europe, 
while every petty continental enterprise has 
been attracting the attention of capitalists, 
one would think that this, the great trunk 
line of India, would have been pushed for- 
ward with all the energy of the moneyed 
world and all the forethought of Govern- 
ment. But at this moment the line is only 
open from Calcutta to Raneegunge, a dis- 
tance of 131 miles. The Madras Railway is 
only open to Arcot, 65 miles, and in the 
Bombay Presidency only 88 miles have been 
sonstructed. How little effect these slowly 
progressing improvements have yet had may 
be well imagined. Unless such works be 
now carried on with new energy, it will be 
impossible to count upon any permament 
authority in the more remote regions of the 
country. 

But it is of little use at present either to 
lament about what has been left undone, or 
to advise on what: must be done when tran- 
quility is restored. For the moment, we, 
here.at home should consider India as a 
country the conquest of which has to begin 
again. It may not indeed be so; on the 
whole, we believe that it is not so, and that 
the insurgents will fall asunder from want, 
from internal dissensions, and the absence of 
capable leaders, if even they be not dispersed, 





as we trust they may be, by British bayonets 
and cannon. Yet it is our duty to be pre. 
pared for the worse alternative. It may be 
that Delhi will be able to hold out—not long 
indeed, but quite long enough to spread the 
spirit of treason through the Armies of all 
three Presidencies. It may be that the 
resources and revenue of the country will be 
diverted from its rulers for a year, if not for 
longer, and that we may be obliged to re- 
establish our shaken dominion by the pres- 
sure of a large European Army and the ad- 
ministration of unsparing punishment. In 
this state of doubt we can only deal in gen- 
eralities, and urge the Government to vigor 
and the people to sacrifices. The next mail 
may bring news of the fall of Delhi, and in 
that case all will probably be well. But, 
should that event be unhappily deferred, and 
should it seem likely that the Native troops 
can no longer be relied on, we see nothing 
but for the Government to ask, and Parlia- 
ment to grant, powers as extraordinary as if 
France or Russia were our antagonist in 
some great European war. 





From The Times, 24 July 

Ir has long been set down among the sin- 
gularities of our race that an Englishman is 
more than half satisfied when he knows the 
causes of a disaster. No doubt he is a very 
reasonable being, and often finds in a suffi- 
cient theory a compensation for actual fail- 
ure. If it be so, our readers will find an 
immense store of comfort in the shape of Sir 
Charles Napier’s published opinions on the 
condition of the Indian Army, and some ex- 
tracts from the more recent official despatches 
of the Governor-General. Any one who 
reads the former, unless he resides under the 
shade of some Director or retired Command- 
er-in-Chief, will only wonder how we have 
held the empire so long by such a rope of 
sand as our military system turns out to be. 
That, no doubt, has been the very reflection 
that has a thousand times instilled a false 
security, and stifled the thought of reform. 
It has gone on in this way for generations; 
it answers ; no other way would answer, for 
what we can tell. True, there are misgivings, 
not to say actual dangers. So there were 
thirty years ago; ay, sixty years. Indeed, 
there never was a time when there were not 
people to tell us our empire hung on a thread. 
Bishop Heber says that had Lord Comber- 
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mere been forced to raise the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, as Lake had done twenty years before, 
every man from the Sutlej to the Nerbudda 
who had a sword, or who could either buy 
or steal a horse, would have risen against us. 

It so happens that, chiefly owing to the 
intense jealousy of the Indian Government, 
and the incubus which sits on the pen and 
the tongue of every Indian functionary, we 
have not had many means of knowing how 
the system worked. We have had no men 
of quick observation, sound judgment, free 
from professional bias, and able to defy all 
authorities who passed through India, took 
notes of all they saw, and gave us the results 
of the tour. Whena man did this, or when 
opinions did actually transpire, these were 
set down to disappointment, eccentricity, or 
malice ; and few indeed are the men who are 
not open to such imputations. In fact, the 
prophet always was an eccentric, passionate, 
and rather ill-tempered being. For years it 
has been known that Sir Charles Napier felt 
the most grievous dissatisfaction with the 
state of things in India ; and that he had in- 
curred the wrath of its rulers by the freedom 
of his tongue. But what did this matter? 
His authority was as dust in the scale com- 
pared with the vast reality of an empire 
which had survived so many hostile predic- 
tions, and which it was often said required 
rather a certain assimilation to the Oriental 
character than,so striking a contrast as the 
energetic Englishman is apt to become. In- 
dia is a subject, indeed, on which mere Eng- 
lishmen—and every one of us who has not 
seen India is a mere Englishman in the eyes 
of the more fortunate—have hardly courage 
to speak. The whole thing is a mystery in 
our eyes. None of us can divine by what 
spell or by what law of nature the school- 
fellows whom we beat at every possible trial 
become in a few years collectors or judges 
with princely incomes, or military officers 
with extraordinary employments of great 
responsibility. It was not for us to criticize 
a state of things in which the least drop of 
English blood went for so much, where it 
seemed a positive waste to be clever and 
strong, and where the only danger was lest, 
like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, we 
should occasionally do damage by forgetting 
the smallness and the frailness of the race 
we had to deal with. Hence it is that even 
the British public, ever alive as it is to ail 
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misgovernment at home, and quick to hear 
complaints, was not roused by the known in- 
dignation and misgivings of Sir Charles Na- 
pier. In fact, what could we do? We have 
only just renewed and largely modified the 
Charter, with hopes of improvement. Aa 
for the Army, that we could not reach. 
These standing armies do indeed stand. The 
highest military reason is that a thing is so. 
Why, for example, did we make Delhi a 
strong fortress, surround it with new bas- 
tions, excavate a deep ditch out of the granit* 
rock, leave within it a hundred thousand 
muskets, two parks of the heaviest artillery 
in India, and powder enough to blaze away 
at any enemy for a year, and then place the 
whole in the sole charge of three native regi- 
ments? Why did we not see the absurdity 
of this course? The answer is, that it 
always was so in Indian memory. It has 
been so the whole of this century, and no 
harm has come of it. | 

What is described in these passages from 
the Life of Sir Charles Napier is the gradual 
extinction of the British element in the na- 
tive Indian Army, and the simultaneous ele- 
vation of the Hindoo. Had there been a 
compact by virtue of which we were gradu- 
ally to surrender our dominion, to relinquish 
step by step the ground won for us by a suc- 
cession of conquerors above our own standard, 
to let the Hindoo acquire the strength, the 
rank, the self-confidence, the absolute inde- 
pendence, and the contempt of ourselves 
necessary to qualify him for doing without 
us, we could not have done otherwise than 
we have. Here we see the picture of an 
immense army, of the finest men the country 
could produce ; full of caste and prejudice ; 
well paid ; with wives, children, and camp- 
followers ; completely officered by their own 
race ; these officers men of years, experience, 
and dignified character ; and everything, in 
a word, that could make a good native army. 
We see a long indulgence to native pride 
and scruples to an extent unknown in our 
ownarmy at home. On the other hand, we 
see the British officers of these noble regi- 
ments generally reduced to a few youths, 
learning their profession from the very men 
they are sent to command and overawe; 
spending their time in amusements, or, 
worse, in idleness ; or, if they do learn and 
practise their profession, forthwith trans- 





ferred to some civil employment. The col- 
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lection of the revenue, which is said to have 
drained the Judicial Department of its best 
heads, robbed the Army also of its ablest 
hands. Thus in many regiments England 
has become only a name, as much a name as 
the puppet we left on the throne of the 
Mogul and his feudatories. What remained 
intact, what improved, and grew stronger 
day by day, was the native organization. 
There were, indeed, pageants of Mahomedan 
Royalty, and there were also other men in 
buckram that stood for the British conqueror. 
History recorded itself in a few foreign uni- 
forms and idle ceremonies. There was no- 
thing real but the native, and that reality 
was witnessed with respectful alarm by such 
men as Sir Charles Napier, with blind indif- 
erence by such men as Sir William Gomm, 
and, we must add with pain, Lord Dalhousie. 
So Sir Charles protested and prophesied. He 
knew the breath would be hardly out of his 
body before the whole rotten fabric would 
crumble to pieces, but he would not be the 
Cassandra of India, the laughing-stock of 
Directors and Departments. He would, in- 
deed, have protested in vain. He did pro- 
test in vain. His own life and character 
were a continual protest against the indolence 
and luxury of the Englishman who plays 
the soldier to the increasing contempt of the 
Hindoo. Sir Charles was laughed at, snub- 
bed, caricatured, and finally beaten from the 
field, warning his friends to the last of the 
impending catastrophe. He has, however, 
done his work. We have his light, aad we 
shall profit by it. We have now to reconquer 
India, and we shall do it. We have to re- 
construct our system, to reorganize our army, 
and to create a new ideal of the British sol- 
dier in India. That we shall do, for we are 
not a nation to give up our ground once won, 
or to acquiesce in deterioration. We have 
lost ground, slipped and fallen; but we 
have no doubt India will soon be ours in a 
sense in which it has never been before. 





GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S OPINIONS.* 


The four volumes recently published by 
Sir William Napier are intended, as will be 
gathered from the title, to convey some idea, 
not only of the life, but also of the opinions 


* The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles 
James Napier, G.C.B. By Lieutenant General 
Sir W. Napier, K.C.B. 4 vols. London: John 
Murray. 





of his brother. With much that was eccen- 
tric in his style, and that gave to these 
opinions an air sometimes of flippancy, some- 
times of wrongheadedness ; with very much, 
too, in the manner of urging his views upon 
others that was 60 offensive as to be effectual 
only in exciting opposition and disgust, it is 
undeniable that Sir Charles Napier was a 
man of keen observation and shrewd sense, 
that he saw further than most men, that he 
was exceedingly fertile in idea, and that he 
was often very happy in contrivance. The 
opinions of such a man, if they are not to be 
accepted implicitly, are still worthy of con- 
sideration, especially since we find that pre- 
dictions of his uttered ten years ago, involv- 
ing the safety of our Indian Empire, at the 
time neglected by those in authority, are 
now. verified to the letter and to our deep 
disgrace. If anything can more clearly 
illustrate the sense of security in which 
Indian officials, in spite of all warnings, 
have indulged, it is that at the very time 
when this alarming mutiny was about to 
burst forth in the Bengal Presidency it was 
actually proposed so as to remodel thecrimi- - 
nal jurisdiction of the country as to subject 
the few Englishmen scattered over Hindostan 
to the anomalies of native law; to the tyran- 
nies of native witnesses, who for a few annas 
will swear away the lives of their dearest 
friends ; to the ignorance of native jurymen, 
who do not even understand the value of 
trial by jury; and to the tender mercies of 
native magistrates, armed with a power of 
summary jurisdiction unknown even in Eng- 
land, and by means of which a European 
might be confined in their vile prisons amid 
all the fierce heat of India, for so much as 
two years. This proposal, to which we in- 
vited the attention of our readers not many 
weeks ago, will certainly never pass into 
law, if, even without our recent experience, 
it ever had a chance of being accepted. But 
the fact that the Indian Government con- 
templated such a law, the very mention of 
which threw the English inhabitants of 
Calcutta into consternation, shows how com- 
pletely they ignored the antagonism of race 
and the influences of caste, which the present 
mutiny has revealed, and how lazily they 
smoked the pipe of peace upon ground that 
was strewn with powder. Amid all this 
calmness and fancied security the voices of 
Napier and others were heard sounding an 
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alarm. Sir Charles Napier, however, did 
not merely warn us of danger; he gave us 
advice by which he deemed that danger 
might be avoided; and at the present im- 
portant juncture it may be useful as a post- 
script to our notices of his life to give an 
abstract of his opinions with regard to Indian 
affairs :— 
INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

‘‘The Indian system seems to be the 
crushing of the native plebeian and support- 
ing the aristocrat, who reason and facts tells 
us is our deadly enemy. He must always 
be, for we step into his place; he descends 
in the scale of society and we stand on his 
head. The ryot is ruined by us, though 
willing to be our friend. Yet he is the man 
to whom we must trust for keeping India, 
and the only one who can take it from us if 
we ill-use him, for he then joins his hated 
natural chief. The final result of our Indian 
conquests no man can predict; but if we 
take the people by the hand we may count 
on ruling India for ages. Justice, rigid 
justice, even severe justice, will work mira- 
cles—it has its basis in the desire of man for 
protection against cruelty, and cannot be 
shaken. India is safe if so ruled. But such 
deeds are done as make me wonder that we 
hold it a year.” 

INDIAN STYLE OF BUSINESS. 

‘¢ The whole style of the civil and military 
correspondence in India is bad and vulgar, 
and not business-like. Instead of pith, half 
a sheet is filled with titles and references and 
daies, where a Horse Guards’ letter would at 
once touch the subject ; and when you wade 
through this stuff you come to nothing com- 
prehensible at last, and you have then to 
refer to other letters for explanation of the 
one in your hand.” 

SOURCE OF ALL THE EVIL. 

‘‘ The greatest evil is the army doing the 
civil work, while an immense civil army does 
nothing but plunder the land; it ruins the 
regular army, and so places everything in 
danger ; our army is deteriorating while the 
natives are improving! A few years ago 
there was not a firearm in India that had 
not a matchlock; the other day in the 
Kohat defile we did not take one! All were 
flintlocks, and the native princes now shoot 
with detonators. These are seemingly small 
matters, but signs of the times.”’ 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

‘* One of the great evils in India, as far as 
I cxn perceive, is that every head of an office 
fancies himself a gentleman, who is to amuse 
himself and sign papers presented by his 
clerks; and they, gradually getting better 
coats on, vote themselves gentlemen too. 
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Of course more clerks are required, and 
large establishments are formed without 
reason. When Pombal seized the Govern- 
ment of Lisbon he found 22,000 clerks ; he 
cut the thousands down to 200. This has 
always appeared to me a lesson well suited 
to India, where young gentlemen of the 
civil service have a servant to wash every 
distinct toe.’’ 
ARMY REFORM. 

“T have not in 20 months done what 
could be done if I remained ; but having no 
real power I could only give a vigorous tone 
to the army, which it had in a great degree 
lost. Next to tone I ought to have drawn 
the cords of discipline and drill tight, but 
could not without time and camps of in- 
struction, neither of which could I obtain. 
But before I could improve discipline the 
troops must have been freed from the op- 
pressive civil duties imposed on them. Until 
this is done no good can be done; until a 
police is formed no good can be done; the 
troops all go to the devil on those duties.” 

THE GREAT MILITARY EVIL. 

‘‘The great military evil of India which 
strikes me is this. All the old officers get 
snug places, and regiments are left to boys. 
The 8th Native Infantry were on parade for 
inspection last week 800 strong, and there 
were only three officers, of whom two had 
not been dismissed drill! This will not-do; 
the men look to the native officer; and he, 
teaching the Saheb, naturally looks upon 
him as his pupil not his master. Some day 
evil will arise from all this. If I hada voice 
I would insist upon field officers being with 
their regiments and not holding civil situa- 
tions, at least not more than one field officer 
and one captain being away on civil employ- 
ments. That officers do civil duties far 
better than civil servants I have not the 
slightest doubt, but then there ought to be 
more officers. Sir Thomas Munro, I hear, 
said he thought three officers were sufficient 
for regiments. This is high authority, yet 
I confess to thinking him wrong; or else, 
which is very possible, the state of the army 
and style of officer have changed—not alto- 
gether better nor altogether worse, but be- 
come different.”’ 


SKETCH OF INDIAN ARMY. 


‘The general framework of this army is 
bad. ‘The officers appear better staff officers 
than ours, but as regimental officers worse. 
There is nothing I can remedy as a major- 
‘general; plenty that should be quickly ar- 
ranged were I Commander-in-Chief. People 
here are full of the superiority of Europeans, 
which as regards the soldiers is perhaps true. 
I have not seen the others fight. But the 





mistake is this. The former European officer 
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see shifted about from one to another. The 

native officer is ready to take those details in 

his hands, and this recent desertion is a 

decided result the like of which will on a 

larger scale again happen. The European 

officer is loved by the : oY for he is honor- 
; he 


was the enterprising, hard-headed, daring 
fellow who taught and formed the — 
the Clives, Laurences, Bussys, &c. ‘The 
present European is a youngster who makes 
curry, drinks champagne, and avoids the 
sun ; in ten or twelve years, if he has brains 
and health, he acquires some knowledge and 
is put on the staff; thus the regiments are 
constantly commanded by lieutenants. At 
this moment a troop of horse artillery here 
is commanded by a cadet of 15, who came 
out with me, and whom I puzzled by asking 
him what the dispart of a gun was! 

*¢ While this deterioration of the European 
goes on the native officer seems to acquire a 
higher grade in general estimation, because 
from want of European officers the young 
and ignorant command nominally, while the 
natives, ever at their posts, are the real 
officers and very good ones too! There is a 
great cry for more regimental officers, be- 
cause the few there are have more work than 
they like ; but no one seems to foresee that 
your young inexperienced wild cadet will 
some day find the Indian army taken out of 
his hands by the Soubadars, who are men of 
high caste and very daring. Many have got 
orders of merit for noble actions. The 
Soubadars are steady, respectful, thoughtful, 
stern-looking men, very zealous and very 
military, the sole instructors of all our 
soldiers.’’ 


»REDICTION OF MUTINY IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

** Old Indians say, ‘ There is no respect 
for you in India without magnificence and 
show.’ A greater fallacy does not exist. 
Trumpery and humbug are our enemies in 
India, as they were and are the enemies of 
the barbaric Princes. Such folly ruined 
them and will ruin us, for if we continue to 
imitate the Eastern style our officers will 
deteriorate, and the native officers will take 
the empire from us. A radical reform of the 
Indian army and an increase of European 
officers is absolutely necessary. Some years 
hence, for the will not increase the officers, 
my words will prove prophetic. The Sepoy 
now has no European officers to look to—no 
captain I mean; he is devoted to us as yet, 
but we take no pains to preserve his attach- 
ment. It is no concern of mine, I shall be 
dead before what I foresee will take place, 
but it will take place. I would give this 
opinion in writing if it would do the Com- 
pany any good; but it will not, for every- 
thing I say or do is looked upon as war 
against them, and I will not play Cassandra 
for the directors to jeer and laugh.’’ 


EUROPEAN OFFICERS AND SEPOYS. 

‘« Experience tells us that young men 
naturally are glad to avoid the details of a 
company which they do not understand and 





able and just general is the man to 
lead him in battle, and therefore the man to 
keep him in discipline—he is —— of 
making the Indian army march to Moscow, 
but he must have fair play. Courage, zeal, 
ability, and a white face he has; but he 
must also have experience, which can only 
be given by keeping him with his regiment, 
not by giving charge of two companies to an 
ensign who was the month before in vulgar 
fractions at Addiscombe. That youth may 
lead them in astorm, but he cannot com- 
mand them in a battle; much less in a gay 
cantonment with women, balls, and races ; 
saying nothing of beer, which I dare not 
now speak of. I have in some remarks on 
military law, and their new article of war 
sent to me for my opinion, told them all 
this. I said, give 10 captains, if not give 
five, but call them grand division captains 
and let them have the divisions, that the 
Sepoy may have a captain to look up to, 
and be protected by a man who has taught 
him to be a soldier—not by a boy whom he 
has taught. My opinion will be disregarded 
and I will no more, but the present 
system will have a bad result some fine day 
as sure as God made Moses; and the Court 
of Directors will sell the grandest empire the 
world ever saw. To give large salaries to 
civil servants and refuse captains for Sepoys, 
—this is their economy.’ 


INDULGENCE OF OFFICERS. 


‘* Regimental officers should not be allowed 
horses on the field or to ride on a march; it 
is offiensive to the men, and ought to be so to 
the pride of the officer himself. Sir John 
Moore forbid it; Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon did not.allow it. The Duke of 
Wellington did permit it, but I believe he 
repented ; for he said, after two years’ ex- 
perience in Spain, that it deprived him of 
10,000 cavalry on account of their forage. 
It is therefore probable he was not satisfied 
with his plan, but could not easily do away 
with his order. No service but ours permits 
it, and we shall in time allow sergeants and 
corporals to ride, and then privates ; and so 
return to the dark ages when all were 
cavalry. This is the course of human na- 
ture. One man is allowed to ride though 
his duty does not require it, why should not 
another ? 

‘** Young officers always ride now, and 
heap their own comforts upon the horse- 
keeper who runs on foot at their horse’s tail. 
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Such men may be very good fellows, but 
they are incapable of leading men. A com- 
mission puts them at the head of men, but 
they do not lead them; nor will they ever 
distinguish themselves in history; it is an 
ignorance of human nature which is a veto 
on their ever being great men.” 


ZEAL OF EUROPEAN OFFICERS. 


‘¢There are two essential qualities neces- 
sary to make a soldier—courage and zeal, 
and rather would I seea man without the 
first than the second. Position, discipline, 
a hundred things may remedy a failure of 
courage ; but want of zeal isa floorer. It 
is at one jump to reach the point where age 
and long service places worn-out men. ‘lo 
this point it is absolutely disgusting to see a 
man arrive at 25,nay,some at 16. There 
are boys in this camp who require and have 
more luxuries than myself, who am 63 and 
governor of Scinde. The want of beer and 
wine is absolute misfortune to them. These 
men, or boys, are unfit for war, the essence 
of which is endurance; and not only that, 
but a pride and glory in privation, and a 
contempt for comfort as effeminate and dis- 
graceful. ‘The private soldier cannot have 
luxuries, and if he sees his officer despise 
them he does the same; but if his officers 
sacrifice everything to enjoyment, he is not a 
fool and holds that officer in contempt. 
Every reprimand he receives from the gentle- 
manly Sybarite disgusts him, not only with 
the fop but with the service.’’ 


RELATION OF OFFICER AND PRIVATE. 


‘‘Among the modern military changes 
there is one which has been gradually intro- 
duced in a number of regiments by gentle- 
men who are usually called ‘ martinets ’— 
not soldiers, only martinets, who would not 
let a poor soldier eat his dinner his own way, 
if they could help it. The innovation is 
that of prohibiting a private soldier address- 
ing his officer unless in full uniform and ac- 
companied by a non-commissioned officer, 
also full dressed! This is a very dangerous 
innovation ; it is digging a ditch between 
the officers and their men! How are Com- 
pany’s officers to study men’s characters 
when no man dare address them but in full 
dress and in presence of a non-commissioned 
officer? This system injures the feeling of 
respect and affection towards officers. ‘The 
spirit of aristocracy is strong in the soldiers ; 
they respect and honor their officers gen- 
erally ; but these martinets who leave noth- 
ing to human nature, who would make them 
blow their noses by beat of drum, produce 
disgust at the service.’’ 


COMPARISON OF BOMBAY WITH BENGAL TROOPS. 
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sent a Bombay battery to Sukkur some 
months ago, and hear its beauty and condi- 
tion excited great admiration. ‘The Bombay 
troops are a perfectly different army, low 
caste, obedient, hardy, brave; the Bengal 
Brahmins, brave enough I believe, but far 
from having good order ; at least our Queen’s 
officers, who have seen both, speak of the 
Bombay being, except in caste and stature, 
far superior. The 9th Bengal Cavalry when 
with me were admirable, so I am inclined to 
like the Bengalees; but I know no other 
Bengal troops well. They: are giants, a 
European regiment beats them in breadth 
perhaps, but in height, bah! The latter 
regiment in our army, Guards excepted, 
would average two inches below a tall Bengal 
regiment. The Bombay men are short.” 


MILITARY PENAL DISCIPLINE. 


‘Lord W. Bentinck, by abolishing flog- 
ging, has left no punishment when an army 
is before the enemy. I did, entre nous, 
make free with the law and the cat, break- 
ing one and using the other. I shall be 
hanged oneday. ‘The rules here are strange. 
I am in the field, and may at any moment be 
in the midst of enemies ; yet I cannot inflict 
the slightest punishment by a general court- 
martial on either officer or private soldier. 
That is to say, if he belongs to the Bengal 
side; if he belongs to the Bombay side I 
can, my two warrants being different. If 
these Sepoys were not the best in the world 
they would give their commander much 
trouble. Every Sepoy, if punished, is turned 
out of the service ; ot if the finest soldier 
in the army commits a fault, requiring per- 
haps punishment by hard labor for a day, he 
is turned out and lost. But I have been in 
situations where I could not turn them out, 
for they would either starve or have their 
throats cut; so I did all my work by the 
provost-marshal. At this the papers were 
wrath, and called upon the Sepoys to resist 
the fiery old fool at their head.”’ 


NAPIER’S CURE FOR MUTINY. 

‘Lord Dalhousie has just returned from 
sea. He approves of my disbanding the 
66th, but not of my taking the Goorkas into 
pay, which is the essence of the blow struck, 
as showing the Brahmins we have another 
race to rest on for soldiers. I have just got 
his weak letter—it is very silly. He will 
not, however, I expect, rescind my order, 
but it would please me, as my resignation 
should instantly go in. He does not see 
half the danger he was in, I suspect, and 
they will _— pooh! pooh! now it is 
over.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE GOORKAS TO CHECK MUTINY. 





‘‘T have not seen the Bengal artillery. I 


‘¢ But their greatest value in his eyes was 
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the furnishing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny; for he had discovered that the 
insubordinate spirit of the Sepoys was prin- 
cipally among the Brahmins, and secretly 
nourished by their religious men with a view 
to control the Government. Very politic 
was the plan of these religious men. High 
pay interested all castes, and was a covering 

it; but their under-machinery was by 
religious influence to bar recruiting if the 
mutineers were disbanded, and use their 
banded strength if retained in pay. Charles 
Napier’s ready genius at once seized the 
means of baffling this scheme with one more 
deeply laid, morally and physically—namely, 
augmenting the Ghoorka battalions, as he 
proposed to Lord Dalhousie, and givin 
them Sepoy pay and advantages. He coul 
thus overawe the mutineers with a rival 
army of men, more hardy, stronger of body, 
even braver and of less prevaricating faith, 
as having fewer prejudices to wound; thus 
also he ‘designed to convince the Brahmins 
that their influence to stop recruiting would 
be futile against the Government, hurtful 
only to themselves, and must therefore be 
abandoned.”’ 

These extracts contain the sum of Sir 
Charles Napier’s opinions regarding the 
Indian army. Nothing important has been 
omitted. Whether sound or not, his views 
are at_all events suggestive, and, supposing 
his representations to be correct, it is difficult 
to understand how such a state of things 
should have been so long permitted. Accus- 
tomed as we are to much mismanagement at 
home, the picture of the Indian army which 
Sir Charles Napier paints thus vividly, and 
which the events of the last few months go 
far to verify, is a chaos which might have 
startled into something like contentment 
even those who gazed upon all the mud of 
Balaklava. It will be observed that our 
extracts are chiefly descriptive of the regi- 
mental system of the Indian army. We 
might have quoted passages that comment 
in most severe terms on the Commissariat, 
Ordnance, and Transport Departments; but 
these are only accessories to an army, acces- 
sories indeed that are essential to its exist- 
ence, and that, badly managed, cost us a 
most splendid body of troops in the Crimea, 
but still not so important as the constitution 
of the army itself. There is some hope for 
an army that is only ill-fed and badly 


equipped ; but an army without officers and 
without discipline is simply a mob. It is 
worse, it is an armed mob. How is it, we 
may well ask, that matters have been 
allowed to come to such a pass? How is it 
that warnings were so long neglected, and 
that Napier, irascible and unconciliating 
though he was, came to be treated as a med- 
dling old fool? If, as we believe, Sir 
Charles did not go the right way to work, 
still the facts were patent, and, in spite of 
Sir William Gomm’s asseveration that when 
he surrendered his command he left the 
Bengal army in a “ perfectly healthy state 
of discipline’? we are compelled to the 
conclusion that the troops were fast ripening 
to revolt. Surely the very ignorance of 
danger is but one more evidence of that 
separation of interest between officer and 
Sepoy of which Sir Charles Napier com- 
plained ; our sense of security is but the last 
convincing proof of disorganization. The 
remedy that has been proposed in our 
present difficulty—namely, to disband the 
Sepoy regiments, and to depend more upon 
Her Majesty’s troops in conjunction with the 
Irregular corps—has the merit of simplicity, 
and would certainly for a time at least be 
effective. Yet before we consent altogether 
to dismiss the Sepoy, who has been at once 
so much lauded and so much vituperated, it 
may be well to think of the antidote sug 
gested by Napier. What right have we to 
expect that under a similar regimental sye 
tem the Beloochee, the Punjabee, or the 
Ghoorka will prove more faithful than the 
Sepoy? What right have we to expect that 
the Sepoy, whom we have not taught to 
respect his officers, will obey he knows not 
what, he knows not why? By all means 
enlist the brave and hardy mountaineers into 
our service; but that is no reason why we 
should altogether dispense with the Brahmin, 
who, if properly trained and treated, is not 
unworthy of serving with British troops. 
The recruiting of these mountaineers will 
lower the conceit of the Sepoys, will intro- 
| duce a proper balance into the Indian army ; 
but the most important work of all had still 
to be accomplished. Such a regimental 
system as Sir Charles Napier has described 





would ruin the best troops in the world. 
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From The Home Journal, August 15. 
WILLIS AT SUNNYSIDE. 

A Day with Washington Irving—Impres- 
sion of his Appearance—Visit to his Li- 
brary—His Desk and Blotting-sheet— 
Literary Habits—History of the Ferst Con- 
ception of the Sketch-Book, §c., §c. 

Iptewi1p, August 4, 1857. 

Dear Morris: With so attractive a theme 
as the ane I am to resume in this letter, the 
shorter my preface the better, I suppose ; so, 
(stopping only to express the content which 
one naturally feels when his listeners are 
more eager than usual,) I come at once to 
the spot where you were left at the close of 
my letter of last week: the threshold of 
Sunnyside. 

Mr. Irving came out while we were ex- 
changing salutations with the group under 
the porch—his true and easy step, pliant 
motion, admirable spontaneousness of good 
spirits and quiet simplicity of address, 
giving him the presence of a man of half his 
age. This impression was somewhat corro- 
borated, no doubt, by the summer airiness of 
his dress, and a certain juveniscence that 
there will always be about light walking shoes 
and a low-crowned straw-hat—somewhat, 
too, perhaps, by the unchanged erectness and 
compactness of his well-proportioned figure— 
but I did not realize (then, nor afterwards 
during the day,) that there was anything in 
his mien or appearance but the healthfulness 
of middle age—any thing but the uncom- 
pelled promptness and elasticity of vigor 
unabated. 

It was one of those mornings when the 
inside of the house is ‘‘ the wrong side of 
the door;’’ and to ask us to ‘‘ walk in”’ 
would scarce have been a welcome. Mr. 
Irving leaned against one of the pillars of 
the piazza, chatting with us to the tune of 
soft air, foliage and sunshine: till the con- 
versation turning upon the architecture of 
the house, he took me into his library to 
see the drawing of it as first built. There 
was, of course, a spell in the atmosphere of 
this inner sanctuary. It was on the north 
side, and the clustering ivy and foliage at 
the window contributed to the mellowed 
thoughtfulness of thelight. At the spacious 
writing-table in the centre stood the one 
comfortable arm chair, with the accustomed 
blotting-sheet, askew at the working angle, 
between it and the inkstand; and of this 
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blotting sheet, by the way, (nothing legible 
upon it except two or three little sums in 
arithmetic, ciphered out upon the corners,) 
I begged the possession! It was the first 
time I had ever asked for an autograph, I 
believe ; but remembering a new volume of 
my daughter’s, and seeing at once what a 
treasure of an addition to it this memorial 
would be—(the door-mat on which the 
thoughts of Irving’s last book had wiped 
their sandals as they went in)—I begged 
that he would give it me, writing his name 
first upon the least specked margin. Depre- 
catorily insisting, for a while, that the auto- 
graph should, at least, be upon aclean sheet 
of paper, he finally complied; giving me, 
meantime, unsuspectingly, a priceless pic- 
ture to store away in my memory—himeelf 
seated writing at his table. With his head 
a little on one side, (as is his wont, and as 
all portraits represent him,) the genial smile 
of his lips ‘* holding still *’ for a moment, and 
a covert look of humor in his eye, it was 
wonderful how much, for that single uncon- 
scious minute, he looked as the Sketch Book 
reads—how truthful the representation was 
of the Geoffrey Crayon it conjures up to our 
imaginations. 

The drawing of the original house hung 
on the wall; and it represents a very sim- 
ple, practical and every-day dwelling—poeti- 
cal and even romantically-beautiful as looks 
Sunnyside now. It was commenced as Irv- 
ing commences his most airy fancies—with 
a foundation of common sense, that will be 
worth preserving when the gayer ornament 
shall have lost its novelty. And on the 
more perishable exterior, by the way, the 
frost of the last winter made a beginning, 
killing a large portion of the luxuriant ivy, 
(the original stock of which was brought 
from Melrose Abbey,) covering the wall and 
turrets on the east side. The additions to 
the house—its wings, tower, balconied win- 
dows and projections—have been the gradual 
pleasure toil of Mr. Irving; in this view, 
being one of his ‘* works ’’—built very much 
as the Sketch-Book was written—and (more 
than most author’s residences) to be there- 
fore pictured and remembered. 

Our conversation, for the half hour that 
we sat. in that little library, turned, first, 
upon the habits of literary labor. Mr. Irv- 
ing, in reply to my inquiry, (whether, like 





Rip Van Winkle, he had “arrived at that 
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happy age when a man can be idle with im- 
punity,”) said ‘*no’’—that he had some- 
times worked even fourteen hours a day, but 
that he usually sits in his study, occupied, 
from breakfast till dinner; (both of us 
agreeing that in literary vegetation the 
«¢do’’ ison in the morning ;) and that he 
should be sorry to have much more leisure. 
He thought, indeed, that he should * die in 
harness.’ He never had a head-ache—that 
is, his workshop never gave him any trouble 
—but among the changes which time has 
wrought, one, he says, is very decided ; the 
desire of travel is dead within him. The 
days are past when he could sleep or eat 
anywhere with equal pleasure ; and he goes 
to town as seldom as possible. 

Motley’s ‘* Dutch Republic ’’ lay open on 
the table, and Irving said he had been em- 
ploying a little vacation from his own labors 
in the reading of it. It had interested him 
exceedingly. ‘‘ How surprising,’’ (he ex- 
claimed, quite energetically,) ‘that so 
young man should jump at once, full grown, 
to fame, with a big book, so well-studied 
and complete!’’ This turned the conversa- 
tion upon the experiences of authorship, and 
he said that he was always afraid to open 
the first copy that reached him, of a new 
book of hisown. He sat and trembled and 
remembered all the weak points where he 
had been embarrassed and perplexed, and 
where he felt he might have done better— 
hating to think of the book, indeed, until 
the reviewers had praised it. Indifference to 
praise or censure, he thought, was not rea- 
sonable or natural. At least, it was impos- 
sible to him. He remembered how he had 
suffered from the opinion of a Philadelphia 
critic, who, reviewing the Sketch-Book, at 
its first appearance, said that ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’? was a silly attempt at humor, 
quite unworthy of the author’s genius. 

My mention of Rogers, the poet, and some 
other friends of Mr. Irving’s who had asked 
me about him in England, opened a vein of 
his London recollections. He was never 
more astonished, he said, than at the suc- 
cess of the Sketch-Book. His writing of 
those stories was so unlike an inspiration— 
so entirely without any feeling of confidence 
which could be prophetic of their popu- 
larity. Walking with his brother, one dull 
foggy Sunday, over Westminster Bridge, he 
got to telling the old Dutch stories which he 
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had heard at Tarrytown, in his youth— 
when the thought suddenly struck hin— I 
have it! I’ll go home and make memoranda 
of these for a book!*’ And, leaving his 
brother to go to church, he went back to his 
lodgings and jotted down all the data; and, 
the next day—the dullest and darkest of 
London fogs—he sat in his room and wrote 
out ‘* Sleepy Hollow,”’ by the light of a 
candle. 

I alluded to the story I had heard told at 
Lady Blessington’s—of Irving going to sleep 
at a dinner-party, and their taking him 
up softly and carrying him to another 
house, where he waked up amid a large 
evening party—but he shook his head incred- 
ulously. It was Disraeli’s story, he said, 
and was told of a party at Lady Jersey’s, to 
which he certainly went, after a dinner- 
party—but not with the dramatic nap at the 
table, nor the waking up in her Ladyship’s 
drawing-room, as described. In fact he 
remembered the party as such a ‘ jam,’’ that 
he did not get, that evening beyond the first 
landing of the staircase. 

Among the pictures on the walls of his 
library were two admirable engravings— 
one representing Johnson at table with his 
friends, the other giving portraits of Scott’s 
intimates, as he read his novel to them in the 
library at Abbotsford. ‘* What company 
these are! ’’ said Irving—‘‘ how interesting 
to have them!’’ As I walked around, I 
found, in a corner, a small pen-and-ink 
sketch—an exceedingly clever caricature of 
Paganini. It was done, he said, by Stuart 
Newton, as he sat with him one day—done 
in ono of that artist’s dreamy, unconscious 
moods—and Irving had taken it from under 
his hand to preserve it. There was another, 
of the English wit, Lord Somers, a famous 
‘‘man about town” when Irving was first 
in London ; and another still of a dramatist 
whose name does not occur to me at this 
moment—both impromptu pencillings on 
waste scraps of paper, but framed to hang 
up as memorials of pleasant days. And, in 
a dark corner, hung Leslie’s portrait of Irv- | 
ing himself, always allowed to be the best, 
and so well known to the world by the en- 
graving’s from it. 

With the horticulture and arboriculture 
of ** Wolfert’s-dell,’’ Mr. Grinnell has been 
singularly successful; and, as we were to 





make the rounds of the shrubberies and hot- 
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nouses before the sun should be fairly verti- 
cal, we were now admonished that it was 
time. Mr. Irving at once taking his straw 
hat to accompany us. A remark upon the 
beauty of the verdure near his door, drew 
from him a most poetical outburst as to the 
happy superiority of our climate. In Spain, 
he said, he had found it most depressing— 
the lack of verdure. In England, they have 
the most beautiful fields and lawns, but it is 
so damp that you can never sit down, out 
gf doors, without taking cold. In our 
country alone is the grass green enough, 
the sun bright enough, and the sward dry 
enough. 

While we were still in the immediate 
grounds of Sunnyside, I observed two re- 
markable triplets of the tulip tree—superb 
growths of three equal shafts, tall and of 
arrowy straightness, from each root—and in 
these fine specimens of the cleanest-leaved 
and healthiest looking of trees, he said he 
took great pleasure. A squirrel ran up one 
of them as we approached, and upon this 
race of depredators he had been obliged to 
make war this summer. They were a little 
bit more destructive than their beauty was 
an excuse for. With another class of de- 
structives, however, he did not know so well 
how to contend, the visitors who drive 
into his grounds and tie their horses to the 
trees. 

The well-shaded ravine which has Sunny- 
side sitting on one of its knees—(once called 
‘¢ Wolfert’s Roost,” and long used by that 
famous Dutchman as the covert-way between 
the river and his haunts)—is conveniently 
and gracefully intersected with paths; but 
I remarked to Mr. Irving that they were 
somewhat of the outline character of ours at 
Idlewild. Yes, he said; on his side of the 
dell they were merely dug out and walked 
hard; but as they communicated with those 
of his rich neighbor, he was very often lucky 
enough to get the credit of the smooth 
gravel-walks, too! And he presently gave 
another of his crayonesque touches to his 
neighbor, assuring us, very solemnly, while 
we were wondering at the growth to which 
the transplanted trees had attained in so 
short a time, that ‘‘ it was done by Mr. 
Grinnell’s going round at night, himself, 
with a lantern and water-pot, to see that the 
trees did not oversleep themselves ; ’’—a fact, 
seen through Irving’s spectacles,) as Mr. 
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G., engrossed all day with his business in the 
city and only at home at night, sometimes 
takes a look at his gardener’s work by the 
aid of a lantern. 

At the door of the hot-house, Mr. Irving 
said it was warm enough for him outside. 
He preferred to stand under a tree and wait 
for us—particularly as he had seen the 
grapes before and hoped to see some of them 
again. Astonished as my own wilderness- 
trained eyes were, of course, with the won- 
derful fecundity of those glass-covered vines, 
I was more interested in the visit to Mr. 
Grinnell’s sumptuous stables ; and here Mr. 
Irving kept us close company. He loves 
horses. And, as the grogm led out one of 
the favorite ‘* bloods’’ for us to look at, he 
gave us a thrilling account of his being run 
away with, a year or two ago—not by Van 
Tassel’s horse ‘* Gunpowder,’’ of whose 
viciousness he has himself been the chroni- 
cler, though it was upon the very same 
ground and with the very same result. He 
and ‘* Ichabod Crane ’’ were both thrown at 
the entrance to Sleepy Hollow. 

As we strolled slowly through the grounds, 
we came to two dwarf statues—grotesque 
representations of ‘*'The Spendthrift’”’ and 
‘The Miser’”’—and Mr. Irving gave us a 
comic history of their amusing a party of 
friends by playing at ‘ tableaux,”’ the other 
day—stopping in their walk, and dressing 
those figures up with the shawls and bonnets 
of the ladies. Our walk was varied with 
incidental questions of landscape-gardening, 
as we came to points which commanded the 
river-views more or less effectively ; and Mr. 
Irving made one remark which, I thought, 
embodied the whole science of wood- 
thinning, in ornamental grounds—that 
‘¢a tree is only to be cut down when the 
picture it hides is worth more than the 
tree.”’ 

But the event of the day, to me, was to be 
the drive through Sleepy Hollow. A live 
ramble through Fairy-land with Spenser, 
would hardly be a promise of more pleasure. 
Mr. Grinnell’s horses were at the door— 
(after a dinner, during which I marvelled at 
the inexhaustible frolicsomeness of the wit 
and spirits of the master of Sunnyside)— 
and, though I should have preferred to take 
the trip, mounted from the Sketch-Book, 
(Geoffrey Crayon on Van Tassel’s horse 
‘* Gunpowder,’’ and myself on the ‘ Dare- 
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devil *’ of “* Brom Bones,’’) I was very well 
contented, as it was. With my knees inter- 
locked with Mr. Irving’s, as I sat facing him 
in the carriage, there was, at least, a shorter 
road for magnetism from him to me than on 
two separate horses; and, with so energetic 
a millionaire on the box with the driver, an¢ 
a President of a Railroad inside—to say 
nothing of the beloved lady who made one 
of our interior quartette—we were likely to 
be treated with respect, I think, by any 
hobgoblin with Dutch feelings in his 
bosom, or even by the “ Headless Horse- 
man,’’ should we be belated enough to meet 
him. 

I should not omit here the mention of a 
little merriment at starting, which I since 
find myself remembering very vividly—the 
sudden discovery among the group of nieces 
and grand-nieces, that Mr. Irving was going 





for a warm ride with a thick coat on; and 
the frolicsome pulling of him back from the 
carriage-door, stripping him to his shirt- 
sleeves, in spite of his remonstrances, and 
re-clothing him in an over all of brown 
linen, brought meantime from our host’s 
dressing-room above. The tender petting of 
the genial uncle by the half-dozen young 
ladies, and his humorous pleadings against 
the awkwardness of their forcible helpings 
off and on of his masculine habiliments, 
formed an exquisite picture—trifling, pers 
haps, in itself, but valuable as showing the 
charming reality of the temperament visible 
in his books. The playful and affectionate 
reciprocity betwen Geoffrey Crayon and his 
readers, is the key-note of Washington Irv- 
ing’s life at home. 
* * * * * 


Yours always, N.P. W. 





*¢ Huon DE BovurpDEAvux.’’—What was a book 
called Huon de Bourdeaulx? Is the title the 
name of the author or of a fiction? It is men- 
tioned in a late number of the Quarterly, in 
the article on ‘* Montaigne,’’ where, describing 
his library, it is said it seemed a place better 
fitted for writing Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Castle of Otranto, or a third part to Huon de 
Bourdeaulz? and in a previous volume of the 
Quarterly, in the review of some travels 
thought to be rather fictitious, it is said ‘‘ this 
sounds more like the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor, Huon de Bourdeaulz, or Ernest of 
Bavaria.’’ 


[Huon de Bourdeaux is an old French 
Romance, originally written in verse by Huon 
de Villeneuve, as far back as the thirteenth 
century, but in its present form supposed not to 
be long anterior to the invention of printing. 
The earliest printed edition is in folio without 
date, and what is believed to be the second is in 
4to, 1516. It was translated into English by 
Lord Berners in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
Oberon of the Poet Wieland, so admirably 
translated by Sotheby, is a German poetical 
version of the same story: which has long been 
so popular in France that it forms not only a 
=o of the well-known Biblothéque Bleue, 

ut is still reprinted as a chap-book. It is 
also a popular Story Book in Germany and the 
Low Countries. For further information see 








Dunlop’s History of Fiction, i. 894. et seq; 
Nisard, Histoire des Livres Populaires, &c., 
ii. 585.J]—Notes and Queries. 





Instruction 1n Cookery.—The New York Eve- 
ning Post says that we need in America schools 
for the training of cooks. Our large eating 
establishments ought to be prepared to graduate 
a class of male and female cooks every half year, 
whose diplomas would be sufficient evidence of 
their competence. They could, in part, pay for 
their tuition by their service, and partly in 
money. If the head cook of such hotels as the 
Astor House, or the St. Nicholas, would engraft 
a branch of instruction like this upon their cul- 
inary departments, his pupils would soon com- 
mand large premiums. We want schools for 
cooks as much as for physicians, even more, for 
people want to eat every day, but they only 
want a doctor occasionally ; and they would 
want one much less frequently if they were 
better fed, that is, if their food were better pre- 
pared. How often does it happen that the pro- 
fessing cooks of this metropolis know how to 
make good bread or to boil a potato or a cabbage? 
It is as much as a man’s life is worth to travel 
through the interior and less frequented portions 
of our western country, so apt are they at spoil- 
ing the produce of the soil in preparing it for the 
table. 




















From Household Words. 
WHO WAS HE? 


Mysteries of all kinds environ the mem- 
ory of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
the proud favorite of Queen Elizabeth. He 
seemed peculiarly prone to placing himself in 
awkward predicaments by contracting mar- 
riages which, if discovered, were sure to 
bring upon him the wrath of his jealous and 
vain mistress. That he was really the hus- 
band of the unfortunate Amy Robsart, the 
heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s inimitable 
novel, cannot be positively asserted ; but it 
seems a received opinion that he was pri- 
vately married, or else that he feigned a 
marriage to deceive the Lady Douglas Shef- 
field, the mother of his son, who was called 
Sir Robert Dudley. 

The fate of this young man is peculiarly 
sad. During his mother’s lifetime, the earl 
became the acknowledged husband of another 
lady, and it was not till after his father’s 
death that he endeavored to prove his legiti- 
macy. Kenilworth Castle was left by the 
earl to his brother Ambrose, Earl of War- 
wick, for his life, but to descend on the 
demise of that brother to Sir Robert Dudley, 
whom he names in his willas hisson. It 
happened that he came into possession in a 
very short time, and then, probably from 
some proofs he obtained, resolved to establish 
an undoubted right to the estates he enjoyed 
by his father’s gift. 

Scarcely had proceedings been commenced 
than all question was abruptly concluded by 
a special order of the lords and peremptory 
orders issued that all the depositions brought 
forward should be sealed up, and no copies 
taken without the king’s special license. 

Permission, or rather a command was 
given to Sir Robert to travel for three years, 
at the end of which time, in consequence of 
his continued absence, the considerate King 
James seized his castle and estates for the use 
of the crown. Officers were sent down to 
Kenilworth to make a survey, by whom it 
was reported that ‘‘ the like, both for strength 
and pleasure, and state, was not within the 
realm of England.’’ 

Doubtless, King James sincerely regretted 
that the contumacious absence of the young 
heir of Kenilworth should have obliged him 
to take charge of these estates ; to show his 
disinterestedness he bestowed them, not on 
his favorite Carr, but on his son, Prince 
Henry, who, with his customary nobility of 
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spirit, proclaimed his readiness to pay to the 
Desdichado Sir Robert, the sum of fourteen 
thousand five hundred pounds, for his title to 
the castle and domains. The death of this 
amiable and generous prince, the very con- 
trast to his cold-hearted father, prevented 
the payment of the money, except three 
thousand pounds which, arrested by un- 
worthy hands before it reached Sir Robert, 
never benefited him. 

Kenilworth remained to the crown, and 
the heir was forced to exist on a pension 
granted him by the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
whose warm friendship supported him under 
his severe trials. He was held in high honor 
by foreign sovereigns, and “the title of duke 
was bestowed on him by the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand the Second. He had married before he 
quitted England, a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, who, for some unexplained reason, re- 
mained behind in England, and died at the 
advanced age of ninety, adored by all her 
dependants. 

She lies buried in the Church of Stonleigh 
in Warwickshire, with her daughter, the 
sole solace of her long bereavement. She 
bears on her tomb the title of Alice, Duchess 
Dudley, and above her effigies, beneath a 
canopy, are shields of arms to which royal 
jealousy disputed the right of her husband. 

This is a curious story, and involves much 
mystery. Who was Sir Robert Dudley? 
An entry in a manuscript, at the free school 
of Shrewsbury, tells of a certain son of the 
Earl of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth.* 

* This manuscript, which is well preserved and 
partially illuminated, once belonged to a Roman 
Cathuvs vicar of Shrewsbury, who in 1555 was 
appointed to the vicarage by Queen Mary. He 
alerwards conformed to the Established Church, 
and held the living for sixty years. This vicar, 
who was called Sir John Dychar, might not have 
been friendly to the Protestant queen; and the 
singular entry in his hand on the margin of the 
book Saar have been a piece of malice. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable that an attempt has been made 
to efface the entry, but unsuccessfully, the first ink 
being the blackest, and refusing to be overpowered 
by that which substituted other words, in hopes of 
misleading the reader. The my | runs as follows: 
“Henry Roidé Dudley Tuther Plantagenet filius 
Q. E. reg. et Robt. Comitis Leicester.” This is 
written at the top of the page, nearly at the be- 
ginning of the book, and at the bottom there has 
evidently been more; but a square piece has been 
cut out of the leaf, therefore the secret is effectually 
preserved. There is atradition that such a person- 
age as this mysterious son was brought up secretly 
at the free-school of Shrewsbury; but what became 
of him is not known; nor is it easy to account for 
this curious entry in the parish-church book of 





Shrewsbury. 
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Was this son brought up by Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, whose marriage was never proved, 
and was the Maiden Queen, as has been sus- 
pected, in truth, privately united to her sub- 
ject? 

Was this the cause of her disinclination 
to name her successor, and was this the 
reason of Sir Robert’s banishment? The 
fate of Arabella Stuart, warning the heir of 
Kenilworth that those who had even a dis- 
tant claim to the crown were never in safety 
from the cruel and crafty James. 

What became of those papers so carefully 
sealed up and not permitted to see the light? 
Did Overbury know of their existence? Did 
Prince Henry suspect their contents, and did 
Somerset advise the means of concealing the 
knowledge forever ? 

The father of Fair Alice, the wife of the 
banished Sir Robert, was Sir Thomas Leigh, 
Alderman of London in Elizabeth’s time. 





He bought large estates in this part of War- 
wickshire, and built his house on the site of 
anabbey. It is a curious fact that his de- 
scendants were staunch friends of the house 
of Stuart, and carried their devotion to such 
an extent that they remained partisans up 
to the close of the last century, cherishing a 
hostile feeling towards the reigning family, 
and dwelling on every circumstance which 
recalled the memory of the old. Portraits 
of the Stuarts adorned their halls, memorials 
of the Stuarts surrounded them on every 
side, and they lived in solitary gloom, brood- 
ing over the fate of that ill-starred race, and 
indifferent to the moving and advancing 
world beyond, by whom the Stuarts were 
gradually forgotten. The last lord fell into 
a state of moody depression, and on his 
death and that of his sister, the estate passed 
to another branch. 





Breepina Sueep Sares.—The sales of male 
sheep for breeding purposes have now com- 
menced, and are announced to take place 
during the whole of the present month and the 
first halfof August. Judging from the number 
of sales and the numbers of sheep for sale of the 
different breeding sales, it is obvious that this 
trade has become a very important branch of 
English husbandry. The breed which, from 
the sales advertised, appears to have the chief 
demand is the Cotswold; and this is the more 
remarkable from the fact that it has had to en- 
counter great opposition from the breeders of 
Leicester sheep, and has been treated with the 
‘cold shoulder ’’ by the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

We hope next week to obtain and notice some 
of the results of the Cotswold ram sales. The 
three principal breeds, however, are the Cots- 
wolds, Leicesters, and Southdowns, the last of 
which are best suited for light land and hilly 
districts, where the farms are large and the 
sheep are required to travel considerable dis- 
tances from the daily pasture to the nightly 
fold. They are not so well adapted to smaller 
farms and districts of considerable natural fer- 
tility as Cotswolds or Leicesters, from their re- 
quiring much more frequent changes of pasture. 

The Southdown sheep has, however, been 
brought to great perfection; and by no one has 
the breed been more improved than by Mr. 


Jonas Webb, of Babraham, in Cambridgeshire. 
Mr. Webb’s annual sale has lately taken place, 
at which 65 rams were let, and produced the 
average price of £27 17s 7d per head. This is 
not quite so high as his last year’s lettings, 
when 77 rams were let at an average of £33 13s 
4d per head. The number exposed for sale and 
letting was 140. The weight of wool on each 
sheep varied from 7 lbs to upwards of 10 lbs. 
The highest price realized for the hire of one 
sheep was £197; another let for £100, and the 
rest ranged from £7 to £70. Everybody who 
attends the larger agricultural exhibitions is 
aware of the general character of Mr. Webb’s 
sheep; and there can be no doubt that eo many 
animals of great size and substance, and carry- 
ing so much wool, must have great effect in ime 
proving the Southdown flocks of the country.— 
Economist, 25 July. 





‘‘ THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE Soun."’ 
—I see it quoted in Punch, from some adver- 
tisement, that there is a new fashion of powder- 
ing the hair with gold dust, to give it a sunny 
appearance. Whoever will take the trouble to 
look in the seventh chapter of the eighth book 
of Josephus, will find the same fashion was 
known in the time of Solomon; the riders of his 
horses being accustomed to powder their hair 
with gold dust in the same manner.—Notes and 








Queries. 














